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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letter from Wiimington, Del. 


Wiurnetoy, Dat., Aug. 24, 1871; 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
The same old route between Washington 
and Baltimore, but not quite the same railroad 


departare,” and American citizens of doubtful 
descent now excite no more‘attention than 
others; and one is, at last, left comfortably 
alone. ‘ 
Arrived at Wilmington on the 12th instant, | I 
out old birth-place, and, after greetings from 
frien@lg of long ago, we looked around as one 
into a new world. Such growth and enter- 
prise on every hand! One is astonished at the 
general evidence of business success. ‘The 
city will ere long extend to the Delaware river. 
Colored citizens are actively and energetically 
pushing their way everywhere—in the shops, 
in the markets, opening up stores, Here Prof. 
Day and the National Progress flourish, ‘doing 
much work in local politics, and to some pur- 
pose. The’enemy is active here; the friends 
are more earnest than last year. The conser- 
vatives of the party have decided to work 
squarely in the interest of the organization. 
Fears were often expressed of again being 
‘gold in the party,” and very natural disgust 
at being compelled to help educate the chil- 
dren of white citizens indiscriminately, without 
their own having advantage of public school 
training. 

It is safe to say, that more commodious brick 
dwellings are owned by the colored people of 
Wilmington than by equal numbers in any city 
of its size in the country, besides three brick 
halls, neat and capacious churches, and other 
evidence of thrift and progress ; and yét their 
petition for the very moderate sum of one 
thousand dollars per annum, in a population of 
seven thousand, as an initial experiment for 
them in free education, is met by the query 
whether or not some one’s “temper has not 
soured upon too much breakfast.’’ To be 
classed among friends, people must show them- 
selves friendly. 

I found the ministers of Zion, Union, and 
Radical churches and their stewards and people 
fast friends of the New Narornar Era; and | 
they propose to work for it when the dull sea 
son is past. ‘To Messrs. Graves, Murray, and 
many others your agent is under obligations— 
they and their friends subscribed and otherwise 
aided. 

The young men and women are an example ; 
they have stock companies, a Christian associa- 
tion, and an Abraham Literary Society ; besides 
which, the doors are thrown open to the active, 
sex being no barrier. Woman’s suffrage finds 
no formidable opposition here. Camp-meetings, 
picnics, and other rural gatherings do not here 


A Grand Republican Rally in Man- 


Speeches of Hon. Charles H, Porter and 
Others. ‘ 


ing the afternoon 
ease assembled in the African Church, in 
Manchester, on Thursday night, in 
i ent 
eee aenechn B. Popham, Hon. Samuel 
F. Maddox, avd Hon. B. T. Edwards 
address the le. All of the ers were 
on .hand with the exception of Fephen. 
who was prevented from attendance by.sick- | 
surroundings—the green car has taken a “ new.) p 


H. Porter would be an impossibility.. It was 
one of those grand electrifying orations that 
stamp him as one of the foremost men of the 
age, and heve secured for him an influence and 


no other man in the State. 


Democrats present, whocould not quietly stand 
under his telling hits; but the manner-in which 
he paid them back would have excited the com- 
miseration of the society for the preventation 
wf cruelty to animals. All, however, was in 
good nature. We give a brief synopsis of the 
speech : 


referred to a speech which he made last winter 
at Washington before the 
can Association, in which he bad undertaken 
to Point out. the difference between Northern 
and Southern Republicans. The party in the 
North embraced, to a very great extent, the 
wealth, intelligence, social position, and virtue 
of that section, while here our — com- 


of the South, and connection with it was at- 
tended by a merciless sovial ostracism. Though 


the enemies of the country, it comprised, toa 
great extent, the virtue of the South—the men 


and love of ssa Though ignorant of 


excellent memories, and the most faithful and 


and allegiance to the national organization than 


| feel and act as true as their Southern brethren. 


chester, Virginia. * } 


Despite the inclemency of the weather dur- 
and evening, a largeau di- 


Hon. 


accordance 
Charles H. 


Mh description of thespeech of Hon. Charles 


lace in the hearts of the masses, enjoyed by 


Mr. Porter was frequently intergupted by 


After some preliminary remarks, Mr. Porter 


ern Ropubli- + 


prised to a very considerable extent the poverty 


poor and subject to the incessant slanders of 


who were actuated by pure motives, sincerity 


books, they were men of good, native sagacity, 
truest supporters of the Republican party of the 
country that this spacions land can afford 
The oppressions alluded to, made Southern 
Republicans, as a class, stronger in their faith 


their Northern brethern ; but after all, if the 
Northern leaders would meet the questions of 
the day, fearlessly, resolutely, and on the strict 
line of justice, Neither falling short of it, for 
that would be wrong—if intentional, would be 
wicked—if through weakness, but not designed, 
nevertheless, a wrong. The poet has said that 
“hell is paved’ with good intentions.” 

Nor should they go beyond the line of justice, 
for that would be wild, visionary, and dema- 
gogical. If this course had been pursued, the 
masses of the Republican“party North would 


Leaders, bold and fearless, with heads that can 
think, and hearts that can feel, were needed, 
especially in the North, though with shame it 
must be confessed, we have too many water- 
gruel Republicans in the South. 

Mr. Porter several times brought down the 
enthusiastic approval of the house, by refer- 
ring to this class as the “ weak-kneed, half- 
baked, water-gruvl, dongh-faced Republicans.” 
Napoleon the first said, “ It were better to have 
an army of deer headed by a lion, than an 
army of lions headed by a deer,.’ 

The great trouble with Reépubliean leaders 
was, that after they got the Democracy down 
they did not keep it down, but took such a 
course as resulted in letting it come up, by 





absorb public attention, but find moderate 
countenance. A femalecamp-meeting at Penn's | 
Grove, in the vicinity, is only noticeable as | 
showing the catholic spirit of the people and 
the hopeful aspect of the cause. 


| 


The colored people.are a unit on Grant | 4, 


find the Republican party. It is safe to say | 
that upon these points they “ cannot be taught,” | 
or that any retrograde movement in the little | 
State, which so confidently boasted, through 
its statesmen, of being able ‘‘to take care of | 
Pennsylvania,’’ must not be laid at the door | 
of the colored voters. The Woman's Fran- | 
chise question here finds much favor. Fred- | 
erick Douglass as a leader is a favorite, and | 
the importance of strengthening his hands by a 
better and a more perfect union of our lead- 
ing men, is frecly spoken of as a necessity of | 


| 
the situation. M. A. S. Cary. | 


—_ —~> <> oe 


Gerrit Smith on Grant. 

The history of Gerrit Smith is familiar to | 
everybody. His long and ardent service in the 
anti-slavery cause made his name a household 
word North and South, and entitled him to 
respect for his sincerity and zea! ; and in the | 
late years, since the overthrow of the institu. | 
tion, his course has been such as to entitle him 
to equal respect for his disinterested patriotism 
He is no man-worshipper ; and if any gentleman 
in public life receives bis endyrsément it is not 
because of personal or political favoritism, but 
solely because, in his judgment, the service 
rendered is calculated to serve the highest in. | 
terests of the State and society. Men stand | 
solely on their individual merits in his estima. | 
tion, to be judged for their worth, not for their 
pretensions. 

He has recently issued a manifesto concern- 
ing the anti-dram-shop party, or some proposed 
ghamge in the name or future course of the 
party, which he does not approve, and in it has 
Occasion to say the following weighty words 
concerning Grant: 

“It is but too probable, however, that the 
Republican party will sink down into a low 
chase with the Democratic party after votes. 
So far from going forward and makirg itself | 
more and more a reform party, its murmarings 
against President Grant and frequent signs of | 
disaffection toward him reveal its declining ap- | 

reciation of even those great moral ideas it | 

ad already espoused. For to which of the | 
rand undertakings and precious interests of | 
tie Republican party, at the time of his elec- 
tion, has he been foond unfaithful? To not 
one of them. Identified, therefore, as he is, 
with them all, and the most prominent up- 
holder of them all, every one of them is neces- 
sarily disparaged when he is tradaced or under- 
valued. Sor the Republican party to turn its 
back upon President Grant is to turn its back 
upon its honorable past—upon the past of its 
better and more patriotic days. He has proved 
himself to be free from the accursed spirit of 
caste, and trae to the equal rights of all men— 
of the red man and biack man as well as the 
white man. Ile has deferred to the popular 
will, instead of mouldering and fostering a 
policy of his own. Ile has proved with what 
entire sincerity it was, that, in entering upon 
“his office, he expressed his desire for peace. 
The late treaty between Kngland and America, 
in the credit of which he shares so largely, is 
the grandest ard most auspicious peace meas- } 
ure the world haseverseen. The rapidity with | 
which we are paying our national debt is a | 
high proof of his wisdom and honesty. And | 
yet, such a President no very small share of | 
the Republican party—and certainly no very 
emall share of its leaders—scem willing to drop | 
We hear them say that General Grant cannot 
be re-elected. But if he, who confessedly did 
more than any other man to save our country 
in the Derils of war, and whose great influence 
in peace has all gone to make that peace more 
peslieel and nore blessed, cannot be made our 
next President, what Republican can be? Man- 
ifestly, either he or the Democratic candidate 
will be our next President; and if the Demo- 
cratic candidate shall be, aod shall represent 
and bea specimen of the bad, very bad, Deme- 

“atic party, what then oan say ¢ 
GQ ane ‘ © Our country 
from “Ulin? ’—Phila. P, 


| 








ress. 
Po. 


—The New York Standard says: ‘* We shall 
consider Mr. Col:."* %8 Teally withdrawn from 
the canvass when he “¢clines a nomination for 
the Pfesidency absoluteiy teuderedhim. As ig 
is now, nothing is more clea? 0 our mind than 
thie: that there is a combination to make him 
& candidate, that Mr. Greeley favors it, and 
that he will, if the skies are as. they tre now, 
at the proper time so proclaim it,” 


| babbling about universal amuesty, and toady- 


|ing toa class who refused political rights to 


Departure,” the riot, aud the stupendous rob- 


policy, and the selection of its candidates. 


| political privileges for the Democracy while 


the masses of the Republican party, and had 
actually murdered 50,000 loyal men in the 
South since the close of the war, for no other 
offence than their Republican politics, 

If we had kept them down when wehad them 
wn we would.not now have the great work 
to perform that lies before us for the Presidev- 
tial campaign in 1872; but great asis the work 
let no Vemocrat lay the flattering unction to 
his soul, that his party willeucceed. The labor 
will be great; but victory is assured. 

The Ku-Klux legislation, and the debate 
which preceded it, settled the fate of the 
Democraty before the adjournment. But it 
there Were any doubt about this, the “ New 


beries of 'Taminany had effectually disposed of 
that party for the next campaign. 

The voters of no party should ever loose 
control of its organization, the direction of its 


The Republican party—a party of principle— 
in orde™ to be successful before the people, 
must be aggressive and progressive, always 
hurling back and striking blows at the Democ- 
racy, and always moving ahead on the line of 
right and justice. s 

While many of our weak Republican leaders, 
North and’ South, have spent the last three 
years in toning down the party—in talking 
sublimely abont magnanimity, conciliation and 


they were robbing the Republican people out 
of their dearest and most sacred rights, it was 
to be observed that these same leaders, now 
that the Presidential campaign is beginnixg to 
loom up, were appealing to the old war spirit 
that Baved the Union. 

So it ever has been, political radicalism, 
which is only another name for political justice, 
is evoked by all euch when an election is pend- 
ing. But after it is won, then foolish leaders 
commence the work of demoralizing modifica- 
tion. Let us hope, however, that with our 
success in 1872 our standard of principles will 
never again he lowered. 

We are not adequate to follow Mr. Porter 
as he applied his sealping-knife to the ‘‘ New 
Departure’’ doctrine. The pretended accept- 
ance by a portion of the Democracy of the 
‘‘New Departure’ was a most stupendous 
farce. Tere in Virgisia, where it was inaugu- 
rated in 1869 to carry the State government, 
the bantling was well known. ‘The Democ- 
racy of Virginia received the Republican 
leaders of the North then, but they are very 
elear sighted new, when the chalice is applied 
-to their own lips; besides, the doctrine, as was 
said of the statesmanship of Frank Pierce, by 
a New Hampshire farmer in 1852, “ is entirely 
too thin when you come to spread it over the 
whole country. 

They accept the 13th, 14th, and 15tlamend- 
ments to the Constitution! The Richmond 
Dispatch, the leading organ in Virginia of the 
‘*“New Departure” of 1871, as it was of that of 
1869, in referring this morning to the over- 
throw of Republicanism in monarchical gov- 
ernments, says editorially : 

“Tt is some consolation to the poor wretch, 
when she has fallen a victim to true royalty 
and graudeur in their most imposing forms ; 
bat..when such a blackguard government as 
ours riols in her ruin, there is no consola- 
tion, no mitigation of the bitter remorse which 
makes for her a hell on earth.” 

Comments wou!d utterly fail to invest this 
language with more hideous proportions than 
is presented on its face. 

A splendid and gratifying exhibit was made 
by Mr. Porter of the national finances—the 
whole field was gone over, and the administra- 
tion of President Grant triumphantly vindicated 
for its wise and economical management of the 
finances of the country. Y 

The happy result of the late election in North 
Carolina, and the gratifying progress of the 
cause in Kentucky, was alluded to in appro- 
priate terms, P 

Mr. Porter predicted the happiest results 
from the Republican State Convention, which 
was finally ordered by the State Committee 
two irre — It was ri A bo onnew the 

opie who are the source o power 
he a Republican government. Porhe speaker 
said that when the Convention assembled on the 
27th September, none bat accredited delegates 
should be admitted to the floor, visitors 


{Senter 


—_————_——_». 





The Ballot Bill. 
Debate in the House of Lords on the Post- 
penement of the Sill. 


the 10th instant the uis of. Ripon .moved 
the second reading of the ballot bill. In doing 
80 he adverted to the agitation in favor of the 
ballot, and recommended its adoption mainly 
on three grounds : that it would greatly dimin- 
ish bribery ; prevent tatimidatjgn, without di- 
minishi the. oe anae influence of intelli- 





‘oti h ea eee 
“that during my recent visit to the United | 
States, I witnessed an election in the District 
of Columbia, or, tos 
our Lordships, in Washington. That District 
iy just been erected by Congress into what is 
called a Territory, and had to elect a Legisla- 
ture anda representative in Congress. These 
were functions of great importance, exercised 
for the first time, and the circumstances were 
peculiar in this respect, that the contest was 
really a@ contest of race. The great majority 
of the white electors voted for one candidate 
and the colored electors voted almost exclu 
sively for the other, so that there was a danger 
of a fot and exciting contest; yet the election 
was conducted with the utmost tranquillity. 
In company with my right honorable friend 
Sir Stafford Northcote I visited one of the 
polling places, and nothing could exceed the 
good humor of the persons assembled around 
it, om the order which prevailed. Now, | ad- 
mit that in the United States the ballot cannot 
be regarded as secret voting, and I am not ad- 
ducing this as an argument for secrecy, but it 
is certainly the universal evidence of all coun- 
tries in which the ballot exists at all that it 
conduces in a remarkable degree to the tran- 
quillity, simplicity, and order of elections.’’ 
(Hear, hear.] . He added that he looked back 
with satisfaction to the support which during 
the whole of his political lite he had given to 
the ballot. In conclusion, he adverted to the 
increased support which the ballot had reccived 
in the first House of. Commons elected after 
the recent extension of the suffrage, and asked 
their Lordships to attribute due weight to the 
fuct that the bill had passed the other Honse 
by large majorities at every stage. 
Lord Shattesbury, purposely abstaining from 
expressing any opinion upon either the princi- 
ple or the detuils of the bill, protested against 
their lordships being called upon at this late 
period to discuss a measure of such vital im- 
portance. Believing it to be necessary that 
the postponement of this bill should be moved 
by some one independent of party, he had pro- 
posed to the Duke of Richmond to undertake 
this duty. The question had only been once 
before submitted to their lordships, yet they 
were now asked to pass a bill consisting ol 
fifty-three clauses and schedules equally im- 
portant, which came before them with all the 
force of novelty. The bill had engaged the 
other House for two months, yet their lord- 
ships were asked to dispatch it in as many 
days, although if it were properly considered, 
it would carry both Houses well into Sep 
tember. Denying that this was, as some 
asserted, a question purely for the other House, 
he maintained that no measure could be of 
greater imperial importance. The Ministry 
could hardly claim for it the credit of being 
a workmanlike and manageable bill, while he 
prononnced its provisions to be incoherent, con- 
fused, and contradictory. ‘The liboral mem- 
bers had given notice of 100 amendments, not 
one of which had been moved ; and they must, 
therefore, think it imperfect. The ballot bill 
of 1871 was diametrically contrary to that 
brought in byord tartington, who adinitted 
that he supported the present bill under the 
—— of a political exigency. As their 
ordships were not under the pressure of a 
political exigency, Lord Shaftesbury said it 
was desirable they should have both bills before 
them, After subjecting the clauses to a search- 
ing analysis, he said their lordslfips were 
charged With doing no work, but it was not 
their fault if the other House refused either to 
send up bills or allow their lordships to orisin- 
ate measures; and were they to be told to 
wait like lackeys in the ante chamber until it 
pleased their masters to give them something 
todo? To say that the bill was urgent was 
an abuse of the English language ; and if it 
were not urgent, why should they waste their 
time and health in passing a confessedly in- 
complete measure? They were threatened 
with popular indignation ; but, if the country 
declared in favor of the ballot, their lordships 
at the beginning of another session would give 
such a bill their ready and respectful attention. 
Their lordships would, however, obtain the 
approval of every reasonable and thinking 
man if, without passing an opinion upon the 
bill ‘itself, they declared that it onght to re 
edive a full, fair, free, and deliberate con- 
sideration. He moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill be read a second time that day six 
months, 
The Dake of Somerset taunted the govern- 
ment with using the plea of time to excuse 
themselves from doing anything mm regard to 
Irish University education or sanitary legis- 
lation, though they refused the use of the same 
argument to the lords. The fact was the gov- 
ernment was in a difficulty, and wanted a rally- 
ing ery. All its measures had broken down. 
It was the most unlucky government that ever 
was. What a mess they made of it in the park 
here and the park iw Ireland! ‘Their army 
could not march and their whips could not 
swim. The government did not much eare 
whether the bill was passed or not. It would 
answer their purpose either way. He should 
vote with Lord Shaftesbary in order to put the 
government out of their pain. 
The Lord Chancellor replied to some of the 
points raised by the Duke of Somerset, and said 
that if Lord Harrowby, when he said it was a 
mockery to move the second reading, meant 
that the government knew they should be beaten, 
that was unfortunately perfectly true. They, 
however, earnestly wished the bill to pass, and 
a fortnight would be ample time for its diacus- 
sion by their lordships. ‘The Lord Chancellor 
gave practical illustrations derived from per- 
sonal knowledge of the nevessity of protecting 
the constituencies, and declared that the major- 
ities of the other house must be taken as con- 
clusively representing the desire of the electoral 
body that the bill should pass. 
' The Se then divided —— seer read- 
ng, w there appeared : 8Contents, 18 ; not 
contents, 97. Lord Shaftesbary’s amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time six months 
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from the day of de was ee put and 
carried by a ma’ 49, and bill was, 
consequently, ¥ y lost. 
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spirit chained with a cannon ball to a common 

felon—then they thrust him into the hold of a 


ak more iutelligibly to| transport and sent him to Cayenne. 
neither light nor air, and searcely food in this 


still alive. 
coast, with a develish refinement of cruelty, he 
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The 
voyage recalled the worst horrors of the middJe 
passage of the old slave trade. There was 


fouldungeon: When the ship reached Cayenne 
he was found, contrary to expectation, to be 
Instead of landing him on the 


was put in the hold, and returned back to 
Toulon, with the obvious purpose of putting 
him to death. Still he lived. Five times back- 
ward and forward across the Atlantic he made 
that horrible voyage without ever leaving his 
dungeon in” the ship’s hold, until it seemed 
almost as hard to kill the life in his body as it 
was to crush the spirit in his soul. In sheer 
despair at the end of the fifth voyage he was 
taken out of the ship, and passed the best 
rons of his life at Cayenne. The story of 
Jelescluze is in one sense the story of the rest. 
Persecutions, imprisonments, exile, transpor- 
tation, calumny, suborned witnesses, and forged 
documents, every device of unrelenting tyranny, 
had been brought te bear upon these men for 
twenty years. Scenes such as these do not 
improve the temper, and may sometimes 
deteriorate the character, and it would not 
be strange if they who had, borne and 
lived through this were not prepared to quit 
their place and power with the well-bred 
grace which sits so well upon our English 
statesmen on achange of ministry or the down- 
fall of a party. Tried as they were, and 
brought to bay at last with political opponents 
thirsting for their blood, the enemies of their 
country on one side, and an army of 100,000 
men on the other, stopping up every avenue 
of escape, struck down by a system of exterm- 
ination more sweeping than anything which 
history has seen since the days of St. Bar. 
tholomew, I assert fearlessly that these men 
will be proved to have been singularly free 
from crime, to have abstained in » striking de- 
gree from the natural acts of the last despair, 
and will stand out in the future beside the 
butchers of Versailles as political, aye, and as 
religious martyrs. English eye-witnesses of 
undoubted good faith have described to us 
how the high-handed Delescluze—who from 
the first had seen that ruin was inevitable— 
remained night and day at his post until na- 
ture sank exhausted with the strain, and then, 
with a few kind words to those around him, 
utterly unlike the melodramatic folly which 
calumny has put into his mouth, took up his 
walking-stick, and, uncovering bis gray hairs 
and baring his undwuotek breast, walicu feebly 
but antag to the tép of the -barrieade. 
The figure of that noble old man will remain in 
history, though the bestial Figaro heap 
calumny upon his memory, and the Govern- 
ment of Versailles has destroyed his very 
bones.—Fortnightly Review. 


A Cotton Revolution. 


In the year 1860 eighty-five per cent. of all 
the cotton used in England was of American 
growth—but the rebellion put an end to the 
virtual monopoly long enjoyed by our Southern 
States, and, as events have proved, began a 
complete revolution. The English manufac- 
turers, deprived by the war of their usual 
supplies, cast about for new fields, and under 
the stimulus of absolute necessity they have 
caused the lands of the East to become abund- 
antly fruitful. ‘The increasing yield of the 
new cotton fields, and their brilliant promise 
for the future, are strikingly set forth in a 
work just published in Manchester under 
the title of ‘* The Cotton Supply Association : 
Its Origin and Progress.” The author, Mr. 
{saac Watts, is theSwecretary of the associa- 
tion, and he has grawn the facts of his inter- 
esting narrative from the official records. The 
Cotton Supply Associatian was organized in 
1867, for the specific purpose of opening ap 
and developing other sources of cotton supply 
than the Southern States of America; but up 
to the time of our civil war its operations were 
limited in extent and comparatively barren in 
result. The pressure of the cotton famine in 
1861 lent new vigor to its andertakings, and 
India became the theatre of elaborate experi 
ments. ‘The results of these experiments dur- 
ing a period of ten years are now given for the 
first time in a connected official form. 

In 1860 the sum paid to Lndia for cotton was 
$17,500,000 ; but in 1864 it had increased to 
$190,000,000,°and the average annual amount 
remitted from England for cotton during the 
past eight years is stated at $150,000,000— 
showing an aggregate increase in the value of 
the Indian cotton trade, during this period, of 
about $750,000,000. This astonishing growth 
has been followed by a corresponding develop- 
ment of the cotton-producing districts of Tur. 
key, Egypt, and Australia. Since 1862 the 
pre-eminence of Egypt has been a notable faet 
in the history of cotton cultare. Mr. Watts 
writes that in that year “cotton began to be 
so mach in favor that cereals were almost neg- 
lected, and the enormous profits derived from 
its cultivation during the American war led to 
the abandonment.of the ordinary succession of 
crops—a result which the late Viceroy, Said 
Pacha, beheld with apprehension and alarm.” 
The present Khedive, however, has encouraged 
the new industry, and during his visit to Lon- 
don in 1867 gave fnuch attention to the selec- 
tion of cotton seed, and to the measufes best 
calculated to render the crops excellent and 
abundant. Cotton cultare is now firmly es- 
tablished in Egypt, and both the Government 
seople are alive to ite importance. It 

t the fertile regions which are 
watered by the Nile will in time be converted 
into a vast cotton-field, and that India, prolific 
as it now is, will becomé.a secondary source of 


supply. 
These facts indicate the character of the 
change which is gradually i 
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nfidence as 


hold upon the Republican co 
President. 
The counsel to which we have. alluded is a 
confession of this fact. If- the Republican 
purpose to nominate the President.is so stron 
that nothing but party suicide in Ohio an 
Pinigyitants ean fistarb it, we need no fur- 
ther evidence of its depth and vigor. Those 
who give the advice of suicide are plainly so 
hostile to the President as to be hopeless, if 
not careless, of Republican ascendancy ; for 
if they think that defeat is sure with the can- 
didate upon whom the heart of the party is 
fixed, they certainly cannot suppose it to be 
less 80 with a new candidate ; and their coucsel 
must, therefore, be regarded as merely an 
exhortation to the party to dishand and dis- 
perse. : 

In advising Republicans to connive at the 
success of the Democrats in Ohio, for instance, 
these gentlemen urge the election of a can- 
didate whom many of his own party declare 
not to have been fairly nominated, and who 
stamls upon a platform which they disdain. 
Such advice is a request to the Republicans of 
Ohio to believe that the welfare of the State 
and of the country would be best promoted by 
the triumph of the party which Mr. Vallandig- 
bam led and inspired. Do these geutlemen 
also think that a Republican defeat in Massa- 
chusetts would be a wholesome tonic for the 
party, and that nothing could be better than 
disaster in Iowa? Do they suppose that the 
Demooratic party expects to carry Penneylva- 
nia upon a free trade platform? It is not free 
trade, it is Tammany, that conquers in a Demo- 
cratic victory. And when, such counsel as we 
mention proceeds from those who have been 
hitherto Republicans, it shows that the success 
of either party is equally agreeable to them, 
and that their counsel is to be estimatedjac- 
cordingly. 
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Something Worth Reading. 


Speaker Blaine, who was recently serenaded 
at Saratoga, and who responded in a speech 
reviewing the political situation, is an accom- 
plished speaker and a statesman of no ordinary 
ability. His remarks at Saratoga have such a 
ring in them and so admirably set off the econ- 
omy of President Grant's administration in 
the nation against Democratic rule as illus- 
trated in New York city, that we are not sur- 
prised that the Democrats are raving mad 
about it. The New York World cannot abuse 
him enough for his speech, but as the World 
is only a “ barking dog,” no one is frightened. 
We give again the comparison institnted by 
Mr. Blaine, mentioned above. He said: 

The Republicans are in fall power at Wash- 
ington ; the Democrats bear undisputed swa 
in New York; need I draw the picture whic 
this bracc of facts suggests to every intelligent 
mind? In Washington every dollar that can 
be saved above current expenses is faithfully 
applied to the reduction of the national debt. 
In New York every dollar that can be raised 
or wrung from the groaning tax-payers above 
current expenses is faithfully applied to the 
benefit of a private ring of political specula- 
tors. In Washington we have witnessed with 
amazement and admiration the payment of our 
national debt at the rate of one hundred mil- 
lions per annum. In New York we have seen 
with consternation and alarm the increase of 
the municipal debt at such a rate as would in- 
volve at no long period the bankruptcy and 
ruin even of that gigantic metropolis, with its 
immense resources and its fabulous wealth. 
{t seems but yesterday that General Grant was 
inaugurated, and yet in the brief period that 
has since elapsed two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of our debt have been paid, a sum equal 
to more than one-eighth of onr bonded debt as 
it exists this hour—and this payment, be it 
remembered, has been made while taxes weré 
repealed that were yielding eighty millions per 
annum when General Grant came into power. 
Look at New York City during the samo 
period. Its bonded debt is increased to such 
@ mammoth extent that the authorities dare 
not confess the actual amount. ‘Tax levies are 
all the while heaped up beyond the imagination 
of honést men, and a scale of corrupt expendi- 
tures maintained that challenges the credulity 
even of those who are best acquainted with 
the andacity of Tammany Hall.” 

———_. 2 oo oe 
The Steamer Port-au-Prince—How 
She was Wrecked. 


The following, addressed to Collector Mur- 
phy, of New York, gives some details of the 
loss of the steamship Port au Prince not bith- 
erto published : 

Treasury DerartTMent, 
Wasutneron, D. C., Aagust 10. 

Sir—The Department of State has trans- 
mitted to this Department a copy of a dispatch 
from the United States Oonsul at Nassau, N 
P., dated July 29, 1861, reporting the loss of 
the American mail steamship Port-au-Prince, 
of New York, B. B. Jackson, master, at the 
northeast point of Naraguana Island, Bahamas, 
on the night of the 2lst of June last. This 
vessel left New York on the 14th of June for 
Port-au Prince, via Cape Haytien, but on the 
night of the 21st, in consequence of a strong 
southwest currentand the inaccuracy of the 
chronometer, she ran ashore on the point 
named, bilging as soon as she struck. The 
crew ‘of twenty-three persons; all 
teld, and one lady passenger, and when. the 
ship struck they took to the boats and went to 
Betsey’s Baran from thence were taken to 
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re s re “ 
State Convention 

the President of this Con 

eall, in the name of the said Conven 


™ 
‘public convenience,. 

The above is a trae extract from the minutes 
of the Georgia State Convention. , 

J, 8. Sroxeney, 
Secretary of the Conventian, 


To the Colored Citizens of the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Semen, Pender ~4 Ken- 
Louisiana, ’ 


nas 7 bane 
and the District of : 
Having been deputed, in pursuance of the 
above resolution, as ‘President of the Georgia 
State Convention, and by the endorsement of 
the @istingnished gentlemen whose names are 
subjoined, we do hereby call the above-named 
Convention to meet in the city of Columbia, 
South Carolina, on the 18th day of October, 
1871, at 12 o’clock Meridian. 
As the Convention did not advise as to what 
should constitute the ratio of representation, 
we suggest that the respective States be repre- 
sentatively apportioned the same as they are 
in the Congress of the United States, to wit: 
one delegate from each Congressional District, 
and two from the State at large, and two from 
the District of Columbia. The several Con- 
gressional Districts will elect their owa dele- 
gates, which eelcted delegates may meet and 
elect two for the State at large, unless the 
respective States shall otherwise provide by 
State conventions. 
Those who may be accredited as delegates, 
should meet the convention prepared to remain 
in session a week, if necessary, as questions 
requiring mature deliberation will doubtless 
come bones it, — should not be disposed of. 
recipitantly. ost respectfully, 
_— ‘ 1. M. TURNER, 
President Georgia State Cnnvention. 
Macon, Ga., May 29, 1571. 





A few of many gentlemen endorsing the call: 
Alabama—tlon. James T. Rapier, 
Arkansas—Hon. J. T. White. 
Delaware—W. Lloward Day, Esq. 
Florida—Hon. Jonathan C. Gibbs, Secretar 
of State; Hon. Josiah T. Wall, Ion. I. 5. 
Ifarmon. 

Georgia—Hon. J. F. Long, Hon. Edwin 
Belcher, Hon. 'F. G. Campbell, Hon. J. M. 
Simms, J. F. Quarles, Esq. 

Kentucky—W. H. Gibson, Esq., G. W. 
Dupee, Esq. 

Louisiana—Hon. P. B. 8. Pinchback, Lieu- 
tenant Governor O. J. Dann. 

Maryland—Isaac Myers, Esq.; W. M. Per- 
kins, Esq.; John H. Butler, Esq. 

Missouri—R. W. Stokes, Esq. 

Mississippi—Hon. James Lynch, Secretary 
of State; Lion. K. Scarbrough. 
North Carolina—Hon, James H. Harris, 
Ifon. George L. Mabson, J. T. Schenck, Esq. 
South Carolina—Lientenant Governor A. t 
Ransier, Hon. R. C. DeLarge, Hon. R. H. 
Cain, Hon. Joseph Rainey, Hon. R. B. Elliott, 
Hon, F. L. Cardoza, Secretary of State. 

‘Tennessee—Abram Smith, Esq., Alfred M. 
Kinney, Esq., Nelson Walker, Esq., W. T. 
Kennedy, Esq. 

Texas—llon. Richard Nelson, Hon. J. T. 


uby. 
District of Columbia—Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass, Hon. James A. Handy. 


oo 
Our Presidents. 


‘* Potomac,” in a letter from Washington to 
the Ottumwa (Iowa) Daily Courier, says: 

Of the eighteen Presidents of the United 
States three were born in Febrnary, three in 
March, four in April, one each in May, July, 
and October, three in November, and two in 
December. _ 

Only four of the eighteen had any middle 
name, and none had more than one middle 
name. 

The surnames of nine of the eighteen ter- 
minate with the letter ‘““N.” We have one 
George, three Johns, one Thomas, four James, 
two Andrews, one Martin, one William, one 
Zachary, one Millard, one Franklin, one Abra- 
ham, and one Ulysges. 

Seven were born in Virginia, two in Magsa- 
chusetts, two in New York, two in North Caro- 
lina, one in New Hampshire, one in South 
Carolinia, one in Pennsylvania, one in Ken- 
tucky, and one in Ohio. 

We have had twelve Democratic, four Whig, 
and two Republican Presidents. Eleven of 
these were residents of the Southern and seven 
of the Northern States at the time of their elec- 
tion to the Chief Magistracy. 

One died in January, one in February, two 
in April, four in June, four in July, one in 
October, and two in December. Fifteen have 
— to that undiscovered country, leaving 

ilmore, Johnson, and Grant living, the latter, 
however, being the only one left who was elected 
directly by the people. Fillmore became Presi- 
dent by the death of Taylor, and Johnson by 
reason of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
Three of the Presidents died on the four th of 
Joly and two of them the same year—1526, 

ive served eight years each—namely ; 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson. Four of these were bern in Virginia, 
giving thirty-two years to the “Old Dominion,”’ 
besides four years and fiye months for Harrison 
and Taylor, making thirty-seven years and four 
months for Virginia, so commonly called the 
“* Mother of Presidents.”’ 
On the third day of next April it will be 


genewe years since George Washington was 
first inaugurated President, and nearly half that 


time Virginia has filled that chair; “‘ and yet 
the South is not happy.” 

The most intemperate of all the Presidents 
were Pi and Johnson. Pierce, however, 
was an accomplished gentleman, possessed great 


was his antipode. The latter will be remem- 
bered chiefly for his having signed the fugitive | 
slave act of 1850. Polk’s administration is 
chiefly remembered as one which was devoted 
to the extension of slavery by means of the war 


with Mexico, es 
ig said that Van Buren died rich, a thing 
that the Presidents. 
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Norway after a voyage of about 1,000. miles 
45 hours. : : 
~-A new phase of Know Nothingism has 
peared in Chicago. A majority of the 
and 
ces 
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mon council are Irish and German: 
porenoten in 2 danend — the o 
»y the mayor s be equall 

+ Anse Irish, Gienevatins A om 
thirds of all the appointees, they insist, shall 
be persons of foreign birth. Because the . 
og refuses to accede to this demand they will 
not confirm his nominations. No other ob- 
jection is made to the men he appoints exeept 
that they were born in the United States! Are 
not these gentlemen from abroad taking fally 
as much liberty as belongs to them ? 


{ct 


—The great tunnel through the Sierra 
Nevada is to be five miles long, nineteen feet 
high and twenty-one feet wide. Its cost is to 
be $15,000,000. The contractor for the work, 
Colonel Von Schmidt, is an engineer of some 
renown, whose principal works in this country. 
have been the excavation of the famong San 
Francisco-dry dock, blasted in a ledge of solid 
rock, and the demolition of blossom Rock, San 
Francisco Bay, by submarine excavation and 
blasting. The Sierra tunnel will it the 
passage of the Central Pacific Railroad track 
and acanal to supply San Francisco with wa- 
ter from Lake Tahoe. 


—Louis Rattkay, a nephew of Kossuth, died 
at Keokuk, Iowa last week. Mr. Ruttkay waa 
favorably kuown in New Jersey, having been 
a long time a resident of Scotch Plains with his 
excellent mother, Mad. Ruttkay, the sister of 
Kossuth, . Last spring another son was lost in 
the voyage out to New Orleans, where he had 
intended to join a brother, the latter being now 
the only surviving son. Mr. Louis Ruttkay 
not long since married the niece of Mr. Co! 

of Collins steamship fame. Madame Ruttkay, 
the elder, is now in New Orleans, but still 
owns her pleasaut home at Scotch Plains, 
where she is much beloved and respected. 


—The New York Evening Post thus notices 
a change that is coming over the fortunes of 
burglars in that city: Meeting two policemen 
lately at a corner on Fifth avenue, and asking 
them about the state of things there, we were 
told that most families had gone out of-town, 
as nenal, and, what was quite unosual, the 
burglars had also gone away, instead of looki 
for their annual harvest in these dese 
mansions. ‘The reason of this flight, the po- 
licemen pale ee ~ lr ag of it- 
ing fami ate and jewels in burglar-proof 
vaults, pei oe have recently been construeted 
in considerable numbers, with safes that are 
rented for moderate prices, 


—Somebody writing to the Boston Watch- 
man (Baptist a complains that 25,000 
people in Chicago turned out to witness a base- 
ball match—the journals say 30,000. In the 
opinion of this writer, the game is carried to 
‘‘an alarming excess,’ and has become ‘the 
great national gambling sport. “The whole 
thing,’ he adds, ‘is under the management of 
gambling speculators, and it seems mysterious 
how Christian people, in any instance, can 
encourage these games.” It is rather late in 
the day for this gentleman to find out that 
there is nothing useful which may not be 
abused ; and there is no reason why muscular 
Uhristians should not have a little base-ball, 
because muscalar sinners are also fond of it, 


—The Koh-i-Noor.—The great Koh-i-noor 
diamond, the finest in the world, was captured 
in this cheap way: In 1849 that well known 
diamond became purt of the spoil of the An- 
glo-Indian army, on the conquest and annexa- 
tion of the Panjab, and being then estimated 
at $1,250,000, there was great joy over such a 
prize. Without consulting the army Lord 
Gough and Sir Charles Napier, in command, 
audaciously presented the great diamond to 
Queen Victoria in the name of the combatants. 
It was not the General's right to rob the army 
by bestowing the greatest of its spoils of war 
upon the Queev, nor ought she to have ac- 
cepted it without seeing that the soldiers had 
been paid for it. 


—A very curious military dilemma has be- 
come the subject of conversation in Paris, Ac- 
cording to military code, no French officer 
who has been taken prisoner, has signed a ca- 
pitulation, has been included in a capitalation, 
or has taken refugo on neutral territory, can 
perform duty before acquitted by a court-mar- 
tial. This law was infringed when Gen. Ducrot 
was appointed to command a corps d’armee du- 
ring the siege of Paris, and again when the 
officers of the old army returned from Germany 
and drew sword against the Commune. Now 
that matters have settled down, it is asked 
what course will be pursued. The matter is 
awkward, as there are so few marshals and gen- 


suavity of manner, and was aw fart with the | orale in a position to forme super court— 
ladies, He was a Chesterfield after the style Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, who was too old 
of George Saggy ae ager oy my em fa for active service, with ary ses 4 . 
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has yet to be whitewashed. 


Sraristic or THe CuoLera In Russta.—Re- 
garding the cholera in Russia, the St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of the London 
says: “ From the first appearance of the chol- 
era, on the 29th of August, 1870, there have 
been in St. Petersburg 6,817 cases. and 2,797 
deaths. In Moscow and its environs the epi- 
t character, and in 
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Letter to Major Delany. 


Mr Dear Str: Your well kaown seal and 
ability, aod your long devotion to the cause of 


freedom and equality to all men, will, I am | 


quite sure, obtaia for the eluborate letter with 
which you have honored me, through the col- 
umos of the Charleston Daily Republican, 
and which is now printed in the columns of the 
New Nationat Era, a thoughtful perusal by 
intelligent colored men in all parts of this 
country. While I heartily concur in much 
that you say in that letter, there are some 
things in it from which I as heartily dissent. 
It is, however, due to say that, even where I 
dissent from your views, I am compelled to 
respect your boldness, candor, and manly in- 
dependence in the utterance of your convic- 


dom and independence. 

Still, even in what you say on this point, you 

bave the advantage of me, You are on the 

ground, and may know whereof you affirm. 

Lam, however, disposed to pat the best face 

upon this complaint of yours as upon others. 
If there be this offensive insolence in the man- 

ners of the colored people of South Carolina of 
which you complain—the result of sudden ele 
vation—time and enlightenment will surely 

correctthe evil. Liberty has its manners as well 

as slavery, and with those manners true self- 
respect goes band in hand with a just respect 
for the rights and feelings of others. Have 
patience, my old friead. The white people of 
the South have more to vear from the change 
in the negro’s manners than you and [ have. 
It must be very galling to their feelings to see 
their former slaves, once so hamble and cower- 
ing ia their presence, now passing and repass- 
ing without making any one of the old signs 
of obedience and servitude. Butif they can bear 
this new departure on the part of the blacks, 
you and I ought to bear our suffering in 
silence. All that old-fashioned How-do- 
Aunty? and Sarvent-massa manners is out of 
joint with our times. It was very pleasant in 
its day. It bespoke condescension on the one 
side and servile submission on the other, and 
though pleasanter than the sound of the lash, 


your taste than those which are born of free-| assure you that 


tions. Especially and sincerely do I thank | j¢ was a part of slavery. It had o real signifi- 


you for your masterly exposure of the malign | cance then. It bas none now. When the 


influences which surrounded the whole basi- | body disappears [ would not detaia its shadow. 


which you are the recipient, a 
worthy of all that have heen 
and of 0 
race, to break down all unjust abd mischievous 
& just measure of the political privileges now | | 
so largely monopolised by our white fellow: 
countrymen. 
Very truly, yours, 

FP 


Thought Versus Memery in 
Teaching. 


There are many things ia which the Ameri- 

cane bave a right to glory, and of some others 

they are no less proud, though they may fall | cause 

far short of the standard of excellence that they | consequences 

imagine to have come np to.. There is, for in- 

stance, # firm conviction prevailing among the 

majority of the people of the superiority of the 

method of instruction in our public and private | they were 

schools, over those of most other countries ; and and 

yet this is just one of the departments in which | king, at the 

reform and improvement are imperiously need- | So blind was their adoration for 

ed. Oertainly there is a large amount of good | and cotton, that they were quite content to be 
intentions and seal in that direction, and a| dependent on hated New England not only 
glance at the circulars issued by the numerous | for all needed articles of manufacture, bet for 
edacational establishments would rather sug-| the food necessary to@ustain life. Mines of 
gest the opinion that in our country of all | the richest minerals wefe left untouched, while 
others, almost uncqnalled facilities for the| they sent North for coal, iron, and indeed al- 


ness of reconstruction in South Carolina and | But enough on this point. 


the other seceding States. I have, however, 
no tears to shed over that part of our past, and 
no denunciations for the carpet-baggers who 
assumed the leadersbip in the matter of recon- 
struction. Upon the whole, they have done 
pretty well—at any rate, their prominence was 
inevitable, and I am disposed to make the best 
of it. Your narrative is strong and striking, 
but not strange. The destitution of political 
knowledge among the newly enfranchised and 
emancipated people of South Carolina, the 
sullen contempt and indifference with which 
the old slave-holding class looked upon all 
efforts to bring that State into harmonious 
relations to the National Government, the ab- 
sence of any middle class among the native 
white population, possessed of sufficient intelli- 
gence and patriotism to take the lead in the 
needed work of reorganization, the pressing 
necessity for the early consummation of that 
work, not only reconcile me to the employ- 
ment of such hands as were found ready to 


acqnisition of knowledge were offered. Hardly 
There is an element of real bitterness in your | a branch of it ean be found not included in the 


most everything else. 
In this condition of absolute dependence 


coloring deeper than the facts warrant. It is 
possible that that old enemy of the darker hued 
people of the West Indies, which has poisoned 
the life blood of colored society in Hayti, im- 
periled its independence, and blocked the 
wheels of its progress has come herealso? Can 
it be that the colored people of South Carolina 
are going to make such fools of themselves, as 
to raise such a distinction among themselves 
based upon a cvlor at a moment when color has 
just ceased to be a crime in our country, and 
when haman brotherhood is becoming the re- 
cognized gospel throughout the world? Are 
we to have, nay, have we got a caste, called the 
browns in South Carolina. You say we have, 
and I cannot positively contradict you. Ifyou 
are right io your facts and specifications, I 
certainly unite with you in your hottest denun- 
ciations of that contemptible and senseless 
imitation of one of the meanest feelings that 


letter to which I hope you have imparteé a | course of stadies. Besides the elementary in-| upon the North the Southern States rushed 





engage in that work, but make me thankful 
that any were found to lead in its perform- 
ance. 


ever crept into the human heart. 


The white people of this country have in one 


Better men might have done better work, 
but the same is true all round the world. The 


men who lay the foundations of States are not 


always the most ecrapulcua. Mingling with 
the adventurous, ambitions, and daring quali- 
ties needed to carry loyal white people into 
the South at the close of the war, there was, 
doubtless, a tumult of motives—some the 
highest and best, and others base and selfish. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the men im whose 
breasts they dwelt had union, nationality, and 
liberty in their hearts, and were capable in 
some measure of serving these high interests. 


At any rate, they were the best that could be 


had, and we are disposed to give them credit. 


thing been remarkably consistent. They have 


struction which is to form the foundation, boys| madly into rebellion. The blockade soon fol- 
and girls are frequently treated to two or three | lowed, which, in the words of the Chicago 
foreign languages besides Latin, music, mathe | Bureau, whose able article upon this subject 
matica, algebra, geometry, geology, drawing, | we condense, in co-operation with Northern 
and literature; andeven in the common schools | bayonets, virtually shut them out from all 
of the large cities French and German have | trade and intercourse with the world. The 
been introdaced. Now, we hold every true|few supplies they received from blockade- 
knowledge a gain to either man or woman, and | runners afforded them but the gnost tem- 
indeed, any one who thoroughly masters half | porary relief, and day after day these needed 
of these branches might be expested to be so | supplies diminished. Then, when brought 
far improved by such refining influences, as to | face to face with rapidly approaching des- 
be lifted up to a higher standard, above the | titation, the rebel States began to realize 
low aspirations and tastes of the valgar. This, | the disastrous mistake they had made in repa- 
however, seems not always to he the case. We | diating the policy of protection snd 80 stupid- 
meet with large nambers.of fast young men | ly discouraging the introduction of manufac- 
and empty young women, utterly incapable of | turing enterprises among them. 

taking interest in anything but trifles and plati An attempt was therefore made to remedy 
tndes ; uncultivated in their tastes like savages, | their folly. But the means to carry out their 
who, nevertheless, have enjoyed all the facili- | designs were almost wholly wanting, as well as 
ties offered by renowned educational estab- | the necossary mechanical skill. But manufac 
lishments. This seems surprising, but is ex- | tares on a small scale, notwithstanding, sprung 
plained, when looking deeper under the sur- | Up in various directions, and afterwards re 
face, we discover them to be soundly and solidly osived the protection of the ‘Confederate Gov- 


bated and persecuted negro blood wherever | ignorant in the very branches to which they 


ernment.” Skillful laborers and much ma- 


Ohio, (where a negro can prove that he is more 


drop of negro blood in him is hated and perse- 
cuted with all the bitterness visited upon the 
blackest among as all. They hate the blood 
wherever they see it, whether in large or small 
quantity, whether pure or mixed, whether black 


that of your snuff-colored negro. Think of a 
man putting enmity between the blood that 
courses in his own veins affecting to despise the 


they have found it. Except in the State of 


white man than negro) the man with the last 


as midnight or almost white. The whole thing 
is abominable; but we have more respect for 
the white man’s prejudice and hate than for 


The wise, the thoughtful, the men of scrupu- 
lous integrity, who stayed quietly at home, 


.’ | almost too absurd fi ; 
avoiding all the hardships and perils of resi- ae een See 


one while he respects the other! The thing is 


were made to devote the best part of their | chinery were smuggled in spite of the block- 
youth. Indeed, we do not go too far in saying | ade. Atone time, the Bureau states, “when the 
that most of the men) and more particularly, | stock of cotton cards was nearly exhausted, 
perhaps, the women, really proficient in knowl. | and household industry threatened to come to 
edge, refined in taste, independent in thought, | stand in the manafacture of cotton goods, 
and with ideas and convictions of their own, | the State of Georgia succeeded in importing 
have either had uncommon opportunities, out- machine for the fabrication of these imple. 
side of those furnished by schools, are chiefly | ments, and ‘supplied them to the people at 
indebted to their own extraordinary gifts and | prime cost. Everywhere, indeed, was mani- 
their own energy and perseverance. Why is |fested @ yearning and reaching-out toward 
thisso? Doubtless the American people are as | every practicable form of industrial undertak- 
gifted as any other nation; they appreciate | ing. Processes were often bungling or round- 
knowledge and perhaps spend larger sams of | #bout, and the products generally course and 
money for its acquisition than are spent ia | unfinished, yet they were welcomed as addi- 
other countries. Teachers and pupils are not | tions to a limited and struggling development. 


lacking in good will either ; yet there isa great 


“Bat, notwithstanding the most strenuous ex- 


years heard no sound save their own splash- 
ings, begin to mingle the noise of their cur- 
rents with the whir and hem of machinery, 
amid a productive population. Cotton, wool- 
en, and paper mills, farnaces, foundries, and 
thachine shopa, with factories of various de- 
scriptions, are fast dotting landscapes recently 
given to the plow, or surrendered to the 
growth of fennel or sedge-broom. Everywhere 
the South is repenting of her free-trade delu 
sion and folly, and exhibiting works meet for 
repentance.” 
SEs 


Three Thousand Millions More! 


We have tried from time to time to impress 
upon our readers the conviction we have never 
fuiled to entertain, that one of the measures to be 
enforced upon the people, should the Democratic 
party ever again obtain control of the Govern 
ment, is payment for the emancipated slaves ! 
But such a measure is a9 monstrous that we 
fear very little attention has been given to the 
‘subject. They have found it hard to realize 
that one of the great parties of the country can 
favor this policy ef ajlding three thousand mil- 
lions of dollars to the public debt by paying 
rebel masters for their former human chattels. 
And yet there is hardly teas doubt that the 
purpose is entertained by the Southern branch 
of the Democratic party, and will be approved 
from necessity by the Northern section, than 
there is that they were opposed to the over- 
throw of slavery. There are few at the South, 
however, bold enough openly to avow the de- 
sign, and none at the North—there it is secretiy 
entertained to a great extent. 

Two or three years ago the Virginia Legista- 
ture passed a resolation declaring it the daty of 
the Government to pay for the emancipated slaves 
in that State. And the sentiment is amort 
universally entertained at the South that every 
master should be compensated for his lost 
chattels. But it hae not been thought safe to 
proclaim their intention to exact this compen- 
sation when in power. They are growing 
bolder now. The leniency and even respect 
with which traitors have beeo treated, and the 
favor their wildest demands have received from 


so much as with theit leave. The presest 
demagognes 


fe rebtonn officials, is just j 
a8 ty and devotion to the 
Hs & only those who are hehe Cote eee 
and to the duties of their official positions that 
reach out their hands and take it without even Fecelve the approval of the rebel Democracy. 

; Oo ee 
The New York Times anu Tam- 
many. 


is es amazing as their former stupidity: ~ 
Then, even after the colored man was en- : cosa 
franchised, and until they began to fear their} The New York Times continues to deal its 
efforts to deter him from voting at oll might! Eferonlean blows upon the wcoundrelly Tam. 
fail, he was the subject of coostact insult, | many ring, and the brasen head even of Mayor 
abuse, and. ridicule. Now they imagine the| rari is beginning to feel them, Though the 
colored man dare not resist their claim upon | shameless demagogue and peculator attempted 
his vote any more than their claim in the days) for 9 while to lie and laagh down the ter. 
of slavery upon his ‘service and labor.” Bat) sible exposure of his orimes and those of his 
Mr. Cuar Draw, the Richmond Wahvg, and all | thieving associates, he has felt called upon at 





others who have fergotten or seem disposed 
to ignore the important fact that the vote as 
well as the time-and the body of the colored 
man belong to bimself, will wake ep to their 
mistake on the morning of the next Presi- 


last to make @ pretended statement of the 
Comptrotier’s accounts. But they come far 
o* of the public requirement. When t'se 

imes first began its damning exposures, the, 
ring made an effort to get control of a maori ty 


dential election, anless they succeed by solid | of its stock offering as high as a mil! 
argument, and not by forge, in securing the | dollara for it. Failing in a gh — 
colored vote. the soamps might bave been sure they would 
——SEEexquQwe ass ‘ 
if they had kaown Col, Row B. Yioroax 
Ewing’s Financial Scheme. | one of its largest stock owner®, and Mr. Joxes, 


F : its business man and 

Ewing deserves the credit of having elabo- | ' ager, and « large steck-holder, 
ert. > christesed the wildest and wicked- | they attempted, through the agency of Tam. 
est financial scheme of the centary—a scheme | meny Republicans, to gain by titi 
which scouts the whole train of Democratic | means a oontrolling i surreptitious 
traditions, and puts the party upén ground ag |», aa “ae & interest. Io this they 
false to its history as it is absurd and mis-| ‘C4, 96 they will in all otlser attempts to 
chievons in itself. That scheme proposes, in | Silence it. The Times has done, and is doing 
brief, to permanently outlawspeciecurrency,and | glorious service to the caase of justice and 
establish an irredeemable eons mé | honesty, to the tax-payeraof New York city 
rely corals a pe el cae and to ehe Republican yarty. It is conducted 
corn or cotton. It is not even to constitute the | with consummate skill and ability. 
basis for the common f currency. The amie 
Government is to be the only banker. I's notes EEE 
are to be convertible into nothing better or| Business ©7 ine Last Fiscal Year. 
more negotiable than a 3 per cent. bond; and ¢ i 
that bond oan never be sold for, and will never | The recespts from taxes on incomes for 1871 
be paid in, anything than the same irredeem- | aro $19, (57,958, or $18,617,915 lese than for 





The circie is complete—legal-tender paper cur- 
rency convertibie at par into 3 per cent. bonds, 
which in turn are exchangeable at par for legal- 


able paper money for which it was bought. | 1370, when they reached $37,775,873. Con- 


sidering all things, however, the gross receipts 
are a8 large as gould be reasonably expected. 


tender paper money at any time. All live 


Democrats, not fools, will laugh at the absurd 
invention, and the shades of Andrew Jackson 


The entire amount of callections from spirits 
for the year ended June 30, 1870, was $55,- 


and Tom Benton shudder at the financial “ new | °26.094, and for the past fiseal year, $46,282,- 
depawture’’ of their degenerate and demented | 463. There was an increase of $800,000 from 
successors in the Democratic party.—- Cleveland | spirits distilled from fruits dnring the past 
Leader. year, and a deerease of $9,000,000 from spirits 

The author of this magnificent Democratic, | distited from materials other than fruits. The 
repudiation, currency-inflation scheme of | per diem tax on distilleries also decreased 
finance, was the strongest Democratic candi- | $200,000, and the special tax on distilleries 
date for Governor of Ohio before the late con- | $800,000. The revenue from tobacco during 
vention, and was in reality nominated, or at| the past year was $33,578,587, and for the 
any rate he received a majority of the votes of | year before $31,250,707—an inerease of g¢er 
delegates, but was cheated ont of it by frandu- | $2,000,000, about equally divided ‘getween 
lent counting, and Gen. McUoox given the} cigars and chewing tobacco. In Tact there 
empty honor. But McCook has made himself so} was an increase of revenue “under every 
ridiculous and contemptible by his stupid! article ander the head of tobacco. Om fer- 
speeches daring bis brief canvass that he has} mented liquors the increase during the past 





been withdrawn from the stamp, and it is qaite 
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over the fiscal year was $1,070,000, and on 


their Northern allies, is encouraging them to banks and bankers the increase was $623 ,00\. 


declare through their press the principle that 
** slavery must be patd for." | 

Such is the position taken by the Richmond 
Whig on the 17th alt. It emphatically and 


to their cd 
Whi ti : ; w ertions, under the powerful stimulus of remu- 
dence in those unfriendly States, should be hile L entirely agree with you that no dis- | Contrast between the extensive and nevertheless 9, er po 


: crimination should be made against black ap- | Solid knowledge acquired in foreign educational nerative profit, sectional devotion and military 
crf nding ont conarn ep te aha! | ee oecn ne Wangan ican sah | elbahena cod npericl palehi |xigrey, the nial rlopaen proved 
questing applicants are black, I am far from agreeing | parted in American boarding.echools and semi. | wnony — 4 ci poe ti - 

md to a estitation of political kaowledge with you that the present Republican adminis. naries, or the limited, yet shallow instraction | the aergey a 3 . os Pe wre go frankly avows that when the Democrats come 
among the newly emancipated class—what else tration has made any suoh discrimination. In farnished in the common schools. The question — i Fig aE pe gee into power they must pay owners for their a pingtedints Tidkdagnwiaiaalliie. 
conld have happened? You and I know that fact we kaow of two clerks in the Departments | 1s easy to answer for any one acquainted with a rad Bo sgh egee tae = st = slaves. The value it estimates at $3,000,000,- AR 
one of the worse offects of slavery ia to unfit here who are without doubt as dark as even | the metbods of instruction in usage bere and Pe ee ec a hack al ‘ln a 

Mr. Devaxy would require, and who are as ca- | elsewhere. In the well-regulated schools of close proximity, not # single foot of railroa 


probable a new candidate will be nominated. | maponatreaine 

If so, the man will probably be this same repu- | in public men ant 
diation Ew1na. ‘The people of Ohio will then | EAR cing er ees believe anythin 
have the issue squarely presented whetherthey| “Falthful Foumd Among the A knowled 

are in favor of paying or repudiating the public Faithiess.’’ to a persiste 


¢ a direc corruption. 
debt created in saving the Government against | Among all the Southern mewisgngete. ‘Uhete both white 


| ig not one we read with so much pleasure, and or weakness 


lin which we find so much to commend and _—, re 
Good Democratic Testimony. | an lead of thes 





000. One-half of this sum it proposes to give 


men for freedom. The abject slave to-day may 


be the haughty and conceited tyrant of to-mor- 
row. The beggar suddenly raised to opulence 
is more offensively and insufferably insolent 


than the man reared and educated in wealth. 


Such is poor human nature. Doomed to igno- 


rance for ages, the negro could not be expected 
to cope with the white men about him at the 


start. If he has been the dupe of designing 


men it is because of bis antecedents. He is 
subject to the same laws that govern in the 


case of other men. The bees and butterflies 


are irresistibly attracted to a garden of sweet 

flowers, and the cunning and designing are at- 

tracted by a crowd of simple men. 

The emancipated men of South Carolina 
have been misied and cheated—they have been 
made the backs and legs upon which white 
men ride into power and plave. No doubt of 
it. But the same is true of the laboring 
classes every where—wherever there are backs 
and legs without brains somebody is bound to 
ride them. When the crafty and selfish out- 
rage the animal beyond endurance he will rise 
and plunge, and gyrate and, perhaps, throw the 
rider; but while he remains only a back and 
legs somebody will be found with sufficient 
skill and address to ride the animal, 

The colored people of the South are just 
now going to school. It is hardly worth while 
to lament that the school is not better than it 
is. Itis the best at hand, and the wisest course 
ia to make the best of it. They cannot expect 
to get something for nothing. The best things 
come to any people only throngh suffering and 
toil. Irather think that the colored people of 
the South, notwithstanding the bad precepts 
they have sometimes heard, and the bad politi- 
eal examples set before them by their design- 
ing and unscrupulous teachers, have already 
made considerable progress in political and so- 
cial knowledge, and that they will soon be able 
to distinguish between a decent man and a 
demagogue, no matter what disguises he may 
assume. The outlook in North Carolina is 
better, and the same, I hope, will be found true 

of South Carolina not far hence. 

I cannot agree with you in denouncing col- 
ored men for going armed to political meetings 
in South Carolina, nor can I agree with yeu 
that the practice is an imported one. The 
habit of carrying deadly weapons in the South 
belongs to an age ccnsiderably earlier than 

that of the carpet-baggers. I may be wrong, 
bat I had supposed that this practice on the 
part of the newly enfranchised class at the 
South had been impelled by a dire necessity. 
It is a bad practice, and one which cannot be 
commended in a truly civilized community, but 
everything in this world isrelative. Assault 
compels defense, I shall never ask the colored 
people to be lambs where the whites insist 
upon being wolves, and yet no man shall oatdo 
me in efforts, to promote kindness and good 
will between the races. Bat I know there oan 
be no peace without justice, and hence the 
sword. 

One other thing: I hardly think you are 
quite just in what you say of the ciinged man- 
ners of the colored people of South Carolina. 
It does not seem to me that their degeneracy 
is 20 complete as you describe it to be. Were 
you not M. R. Detawr, I should say that the 
men who wrote thes of the manners of the 
colored people of Soath Carolina bed taken 
bis place witb the old planters. You certainly 


pable and efficient as any others. Iam not 
much of a logician, but I require a little closer 
connection between premise and con- 
clusion than yon have here shown, to 
consider your conclusion legitimate. There 
are other reasons than color and race for 
the limited number of colored clerks employed 
in the Departments at Washington—reasons 
which I hope will disappear in time, and which, 


men in Washington. Asa matter of arithme- 
tic your figures are faultless, The mulattoes, 
on a solid census basis, ought to have so many 
offices, the blacks so many, and the whites so 
many, the Germans eo many, the Irish so 
many, and other classes and nationalities should 
have offices according to their respective num- 
bers. The idea is equal and admirable in the- 
ory; but does it not already seem to you a lit- 
tle absurd asa matter of practice? The fact 
is, friend Devany, these things are not fixed 
by figures, and while men are what they are 
cannot be so fixed. According to the census, 
the colored people of the country constitute 
one-eighth of the whole American people. 
Upon your statistical principle, the colored 
people of the United States ought, therefore, 
not only to hold one-eighth of all the offices in 
the country, but they should own one-eighth of 
all the property, aud pay one-eighth of all the 
taxes of the country. Equal in numbers, they 
should, of course, be equal in everything else. 
They should constitute one-eighth of the poets, 
statesmen, scholars, anghors, and philosophers 
of the country. The test should be impartially 
aod stringently applied, if applied at all, and 
should bear equaliy in all directions. The ne- 
gro in black should mark every octave on the 
National piano. In every company of eight 
American authors that can be named we ought 
to be able to name one black author, and so 
through all the varied departments of Ameri- 
can activity. The negro should edit just one- 


in fact, are already disappearing. The same 
causes which gave the leadership in public af- 
fairs to white men in South Carolina have 
given the lion's share of the offices to white 


civilised Europe the intellect of the pupil is | iron could be produced; and finally it became 
awakened and set to work, while among us| ecessary to repair or renew tracks with rails 
acbool instruction thas far has been mostly | taken from roads of minor importance. With cot- 
mechanical, mere routine work. With all our | ton in prodigal abundance, existing appliances 
practical common sense we bare yet to learn | Were unequal to the task of supplying soldiers 
that the pupil will not be berefited anless he | #04 citizens with requisite apparel, 20 that 
is taught to use all his powers of thought, | many at times had to go shirtless. With an 
reasoning, and comprehension, unless the teacher | 0palent profusion of the most desirable raw 
knows how toopen bis understanding to the very materials, it wee found impracticable to mane- 
essence of the matter to be imparted to him. | facture paper in demanded quantities ; and, in 
To be sure such instruction is neither furnished | Consequence, a multitude of newspapers were 
by our school-books, nor can it be expected | compelled to suspend publication indefinitely, 
from teachers brought up under the old method, | 40d some job printing establishments to retire 
@ur greatest efforts consist in crowding | from business altogether, or else to curtail 
memory to its utmost capacity, and thus to| Operations. With salives in plenty, salt be- 
make the most attractive subjects distasteful. | came s0 scarce as to be almost an article of 
History becomes a mere collection of dates | luxury, taxing sorely the purchasing power of | 
and events, instead of offering a true and ani- | the poor, and requiring an economical ase on 

mated picture of the characteristic features | the part of the rich. With anbounded nataral 
and customs of nations, individuals, and times, | Tesources, the Confederate government was 
of the conditions and motives underlying the | kept strained to the utmost to provide its 
great events. Geography is not much more} @rmies with gunpowder and percussion caps, 
than a register of the names of places, rivers, | even with the surreptitious aid of blockade-run- 
mountains, and boundaries, and gives but a | ding. 

very deficient idea of the surface and character | Still, with all these and many other draw- 
of the different parts of the world. Modern | backe and deficiencies, the industrial progress 
languages, especially French, are made a prin- | of the South presented a wonderfully rapid de- 
cipal stndy, to which many years are devoted, | velopment, affording » broad and most signié- 
yet it is a disagreeable truth that Americans | cant contrast with the ante-rebellion period. 
are still the langhing stock of other nations op | Cannons, guns, cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
account of their deficiency in foreign languages. | equipments, military cloth and clothing, sul- 
This deficiency is, however, no nataral one, as | phur, lead, saltpetre, with many like articles, 
for instance with the French, for we find, on | formed as share of native products, Southern 
the contrary, that Americans, enjoying favor-| literature, too, received an impetus it never felt 
able opportunities, frequently reach a degree | before. Pablishing houses sprang up in Mo- 
of perfection in several languages not excelled | bile, Richmond, and other cities, presenting to 
by any other nation. Latin, as usually taught | the reading public not only the works of native, 
in schools—we do not speak of uaiversities— | but alee reprints of foreign, authors. The in- 
has become an utterly useless article. It cer-| ventive genins of the South, which had lain 
tainly facilitates the acquisition of other len-| dormant for was called into sudden 
guages ; but, since it is taught and studied in| and powerful activity under the incentives of 
the same superficial and mechanical way,| the occasion. In the construction of iron-clads 
nothing is accomplished by it. After having | and torpedoes, some new and important im- 
gone through the dry sands of Latin grammar, | p_ovements were introduced by ingenious snd 
the pupil is not able to read the classics with | talented rebels. 


it 
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be potentially equal, circumstances may for a| Thus, the dull and tedious process of ua | 
time cause the most striking inequalities, | ming and is pur 

Look at our newly emancipated people, read | after year. , 

their history of ignorance and destitution, aod 


H 


any degree of ease; the ancient world bas| ‘Jp through that inexorable ordeal 
eighth of a'l the newspapers ; he should be the | neither been unlocked to ‘his view, and time 
author of just one-eighth of all the books] ad bard labor have been wasted. The same 
written and printed in the Uoited States; and,| is true of the abstract sciences, such as alge- 
in a word, be one-eighth in everything. Now, | bra aad mathematics, whieh can only be mes- 
my old friend, there is no maa in the United | tered by a strictly intellectual process, 
States who knows better than you do that| the mind is not trained for this, are rarely 
equality of nambérs has nothing to do with | derstood. In many schools the: tasks 
equality of attainments. You know, too, that | ™erely committed to memory for ez 
natural equality is s very different thing from }#*7% to be forgotten at the end of the 
practical equality ; and thet though men may | ‘erm, and thrown aside ds 


of prolonged deprivation, shackled effort, bitter 
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the colored msn as a bribe for his vote ia sup- 
port of this stupendous scheme. Of course, it 
mistakes the character of this class of our citi, 
zens, a8 Democrats always have, in supposing 
they can be bribed with any oum to aid in fas- 
tening the chains of slavery upon their limbs 
once more. But read the remarkable and in- 
eulting proposition : 

‘* The Southern States, ander any fair appor 
tionment that may be adopted, will have twelve 
more than a third of the representation in Con- 
gress and in the Electoral College. United 
and harmonious, this would constitute a power 
adequate for self-protection. if not sufficient to 
control the action of the Government. We 
have common intereste—one especially of tow- 
ering and controlling influence, capable of weld- 
ing the whole Southern population, black 
and white, into one solid mass for joint and 
common action. Slavery bas been abolished. 
But slavery has never been paid for. It was 
a constitutional and vested right, if there be 
such athing. Ne government ever confiscated 
such @ property and of such magnitude witb- 
out compensation to the individual, It would 
be monstrouis if it did, and it would unsettle 
and confound and j all other rights. 
The blacks can be e to have the same in- 
terest in this right as the whites, The market 
value of the property at the outbreak of the 
war was estimated at $3,000,000,000. The 
half of that sum might redress the whites, the 
other half would console (i.., bribe) the blacks, 
and prove a far more substantia! blessing than 
the imaginary ‘ mule and 40 acres of land.’ 

“ We have no idea of preesing this reclama- 
tion at the present time. But it is a shot in 
our locker, which we are uowilling to sarren 
der, and would. be to use whenever op- 
portunity preserts itself, A Southern Confer- 
_ either the coming agua or at “ru 
ature time, can arrange programme, the 
mode, measure, and time for urging this c?-im. 
We would not b it—it is « 4 bal- 





see their present progress and elevation, and. 
rejoice in the prospect before them. You are 
too broad not to comprehend, and too brave to 
shut your eyes to facts; end in’ the light of 

will 





eannot be among those of the South who pre-/ any rate, a6 bett ttoees th zs 


The 
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* | epeech at St. Louis, discussing the question of | Mr 


tea | admire, as the Baltimore American. It is one 

We presume no one will doubt Baicx Pome- | of the very best newspapers published either 
nor's Democracy, or question the truth of his | North or South for its bold, sound, and manly 
testimony against his own party. However | political course. It is always right on the 
unscrupulous may be his course towards his | Se political questions of the day ; and though 
political opponents, nothing but the conviction | PUblished in the midst of a disloyal sentimont, 
that the Democratic party had become so hor. | 8° bitter end vindictive as to render it often 
ribly demoralized and corrupt as to make it | #"gerous, it has never hesitated, nor did it 
unprofitable as well as useless to deny its guilt | *!! through the rebellion, ably and boldly to 
could have extorted from him such evidence | *tain the Government. Since the close of 
against it as the following from the Democrat the rebellion it has been one of the very firmest 
published by him. Was ever such testimony | SUPporters of the Republican policy of recon- 
against the rascality, corruption, and rotten. | *ruction. The rights of the colored man have 
ness of one’s own household before born by ever found in it an unflinching advocate and 
one of its prominent and trusted members? | defender. There is no mealy-mouthed, half- 
He says: way, conservative nonsense in its course. It 


“Look at New York! One hundred and . ee ne sone oe fine ip acrwenaam 
one millions of dollars in debt! And what} Pty, Out of the whole country, for its brave 
have the people to show for it? A steam | Vindication of the cause of loyalty, liberty, 
yacht! An American club house! A race} and justice, and we are rejoiced to see in its 
track! A supreme court owned by the Eri¢) columns such anmistakable evidence of suc- 
railway, with Hon. George Barnard toll-keep-| |... . 
er. A palace for lying, slippery Dick Con- a 
aolly, the Comptroller, who went into office so 
poor that he could not qualify in $1,000, who 
is now a millionsire. A fortune of $10,000,- snide 
000 fur Peter Bismarck Sweeney, who was a We never doubted that the above-named, pa- 
pee =, — _ 2 ee per had anything but a friendly feeling for co’. 
the jikeliemt man in the lot, who bas only made ored people, and that in the matter of the 9 ym. 
twenty-five millions of dollars out of the city, | peteacy of our colored school superintend ont it 
by honesty and economy, in ten years. A for-| had been misled. The writer of art cjog or 
tane of seven millions fur A. Oukley Hall, the | communications for the Capital, reflee’ foe Gpon 


i M h ks when his mas- . 
ede thentelogs, aed pockets his per cent, | F- COOK, knows perfootly well thr .+ he would 


age of the plunder while angling for the nom- | ¥° langhed to scorn by the intel gent colored 
ination for Governor. Six thousand harlots | people of this city, so he takes x efage behind a 
and nineteen hundred dens of infamy supported | worn-out nom de plume to s¥ 4 his slanders on 
direotly from city stealings. These are a few Page Ser ablie of 8 slanders 0 
of the exhibits for this enormous debt which . ing Ppadlic OM seY.. The Common- 
must be paid or repudiated.” wealth, in its last iss», ty keg pains to publish 
| the trath of the mat‘ jor ire relation to Mr. Coox, 


How Traitors are Punished. ° “that no injastice, imny tye don a, especially to 
colored man. 


Senator Morton, in his recent very able | © pce: ——— 


——__ 


- Jacon DeWirree, L.L.D., Phglisb 


The Boston Commonwealth. 





universal amnesty, fully confirmed what we Barrist : 

‘gr-at Law, hewspaper, Parliamentary, 
oe yo mg ago, we — oes and l:aw reporter of tong ctand Gag, has recen tly 
su — — wore sre eng ones pd arri¢ed ia this city. He inte: tds organizing a 
thousand rebels who aro rendered inoligible to} oi454 of adulis to be instracted” in a system of 
offwe by the fourteenth amendment, and not 


| egainat the Government ‘should be eligible to 
.| office again. Is that a very severe punish. 


| years’ war, the slaughter of more than # quar. 
» | ter of @ million of good and loyal men, and of 


|-thixty thousand of the most prominent and 


one who is denied the right to vote. Even 
Jarre. Davis himself can vote, if he will, and 
#0 may every other traitor. He declared, as 
we have scores of times, and as the loyal peo- 
ple of the Union believe, that no man who had 
taken an oath to support the Constitution and 
then committed perjury by taking up arms 


pment for perjury and treason? For a five 


oreating 8 tax upon the people, including in- 
terest, of eight thoteand millions of dollars, 


shorthand-writing, called phono graphy. Those 
desirona of placing themselves nu oder his tuition 
may be assured of being al.le i‘ a very short 
time to take down the most ra, vidly delivered 
speeches, lectures, sermons, &c.,, verbatim et 
literatim. For further informatio p apply at 
“Howard University,” or at the »; fice of this 
paper. s i ihe 


—The Rev. Elias Hill, Vie old se; who 
was so bratally flogged by the Ku-ik last 
May, he would rot renoanc¢ his Re- 
publican principles, is yaid to be the most re- 
markable man ia Sovth Uarolina. He has 
suffered so severely from rheumatism — 
has been drawa out of shape, and hia 

together for more then 





have been clenched 





] of the traitors 4s ; 
Tied tag otc Tha eal And his [APS 
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a POLITICAL REVIEW, | istics, and a 


y Delany to Frederick 
Letter From aS anne 
erick Douglass: 
a = Sie: It bas been ten years since 
ar met (in your library at Rochester) to 
= ss and reconcile ourselves to President 
fiecoln’s war policy. Since then slavery - 
has been overthrown, and no ‘‘ reunion o 
what were, for twenty years or more, the lead- 
ing colored men of the country, who 7 
the policy and course of our race, which to 
disenthrallment, having taken place, and con- 
sequently vo interchange of ideas by counsel ; 
I therefore deem : of importance at this time 
ke a politica a 
which I think will apply jastly to nearly, if not 
the whole, of the ‘‘ reconstructed States” of 
the South as well as the National Government. 


degraded past, they cling to Gs8ump- 
When the war ended the colored péople of the eg! | pa ¢ 
the South had little knowledge of social and | tton of capenenne & ae peggy ag 


political affairs, and had of necessity to accept 
such leaders as presented themselves. The 


agencies ; as school teachers (mcetly women,) 
the Christian Commission, colportears and 
agents of the ‘‘ Freedmen's Affairs,” (not the 
Bureau, ) who aidedin directing their social and 
domestic relations. ; 

When reconstruction commenced, political 
leaders were greatly required, bat few to be 
had. Southerners (the oid masters) studiously 
opposed and refused to countenance reconstruc: 
tion, and the freedmen were fearful and would 
not have trusted them if they could have ob- 
tained their aid. 

Those who came with or followed the army, 
with a very few native whites, were the only 
available political element to be had to carry 
out the measures of reconstruction. 

These were readily accepted by the blacks 
(by this I include the entire co ored people) 
and the fullest confidence reposed in them. 
Some were or had been Officers in the army, 
some ‘privates, some sutlers, others peddlers, 
and various tradesmen, others gamblers, and 
even pick-pockets, “‘hangerson’’ and “ bum- 
mers.” I am particularly speaking of the 
whites. Among these were men of refinement, 
edueated gentlemen, and some very good men ; 
but a large part of those most active were of 
the lowest grade of Northern society, negro- 
Laters at home, who could not have been olected 
to any position of honor or trust. Just such 
men as burnt down negro orphan asylums, and 
hung negro men to lamp-posts in the New York 
riot of 1863. Ino this review I intend to speak b 

lainly, call things by their right names, and 
ook those of whom I speak directly in the face. 

The best and most competent men were 
chosen to fill the most important positions in 
State and local governments, while the others | ° 
readily obtained such places as required incum- | * 
bents. Indeed, there were scarcely one 80 in- 
competent as not to have been assigned some 
position of trust. 

Positioned in places of power, profit and trust, | * 
they sorn sought by that guile and deveption, 
known only to demagogues, under the accepta- 
ble appellations of Yankee, Republican, and 
Radical, to intrade themselves into the confi- 
dence of the blacks, and place themselves at | * 
their head as leaders. 
do this that it was not discovered by the few | * 
colored men gf intelligence who held places | ' 
among them till too late to remedy the fatal 
evil. 

These demagogues laid the foundation of |' 
their career upon a basis of the most dangerous 
political heresy. Deoeption, lying, cheating, 
stealing, ‘ whatever can be done in politics is 
fair,” and to ‘‘ beat is the daty in a political 
contest, no matter what means are used to ef.- 
fect it,” are among the pernicious precepts of 
this moral infidelity. 

Jealous of the few intelligent colored men 
among them, they serra sought to divide 
the blacks, by sowing the seed of discord among 
them. This was facilitated by prejudicing the 
ignorant against the iotelligent. These men 
strove and vied each with the other, regardless 
of consequences, to place himself in the lead of 
a community of blacks in both town and coun- 
try, which in time was reduced to little else 
than a rabble mob of disorder and confusion. 
Trained in the leagues as serfs to their masters, 
it became dangerous to oppose these men of 
mischief. Because, having been recommended 
to their confidence at the commencement of 
reconstruction, their experience and knowledye 
in public men and matters were too limited to 
believe anything against them. 

A knowledge of this emboldened these men 





1 


€ 


corruption. Ilenee, many otherwise good men, 
both white and black, from age, inexperience, 
or weakness, were induced-to accept the mon- 
strous teachings and join with or follow the 
lead of these wretched imposters. Their sole 
object being personal gain, they cared little or 
nothing for public weal, the interest of the State 
or people, black or white, nor the Republican 
cause, upon which they had indecently imposed 
themselves. This is that which controlled 
Charleston politics and brought deserved 
defeat to the Republicans in the recent muni 
cipal election. It was just retribution toa 
set of unprincipled miscreants, rioting on the 
oples’ rights under the name of “ Repub- 
icans.”’ Honest, upright men of all parties, 
white and black, no longer able to bear it, 
determined to put down the abominable thing ; 
leading Republicans, who had been standing 
aloof, taking an active part. 


Among other things they tauzht the simple- 
minded people that suffrage was ingiolably 
secure, the blacks being in the majority, wou!d 
always control the affairs of State in the 
South; that the fifteenth amendment had 
abolished color and complexion in the United 
States, and the people were now all of one 
race. This barefaced deception was so instilled 
into them that it became dangerous in many 
instances to go into the country and speak of 
color in avy manner whatever, without the 
angry rejoinder: ‘We don’t want to hear 
that; we are all one color now!” 

These ridiculous absurdities were fostered 
by the demagogus the better to conceal their 
own perfidy and keep themselves in tho best 
positions, as ** Republicavism kaows; no race,’’ 
they taught. 

Another imposition was that colored people 
did not require intelligent colored leaders ; 
that the Constitution had been purged of color 
by a Radical Congress, and to be a Republi 
can was all that was required to muke a true 
representative. ‘That mental culture and | 
qualifications were only required by the proud | 


and arrogant; that all who requested those | 


accomplishments were enemies to botk black 














‘and white; that race representation was mak- | 
ing distinctions on sccount of race and color 
By this means they opposed the qualified men 
among the blacks, encouraged the ignorant 
and less qualified that they might of necessity | 


party. 


telligent Republican, black or white. 
Before the introduction of these men among 
them, there never was a better population, 


raral or town, out of which to shape a useful | 


political element. Good-hearted, simple-mind- 
ed, uneducated, they were ready and willing to 
receive any instraction supposed for their own 
yod, which they anxiously awaited and as 
verly sought. And could they have had the 
ady, o@ of the maturely intelligent, good and 
virty 008 friends of humanity, such as was re- 
ceive, 1 and given by us during more than thirty 
years toilsom ebattle for liberty and right, there 
saver ¢ ould have been the cause for complaint 
against U8 a8 @ yace now in s measure justifi- 
=. wm Ost fruitful catse of mischief in the 
party ezo.' from the age and wext of experience 
on tne pit of the good white msn who as- 
sumed to ‘ed in politics—as well as ignerance 
in ‘che most cf them—and the same may be said 
of their colore@ colleagues. For the most part 
y ung men, whwe they possessed the cultivated 
‘qualification, they were deficient in experience 
aad knowledge in polities. 

To such an extent were they misled that 
they regularly trained themselves with fire- 
arms and marched in companies to political 
meetings, frequently led by miserable white 
men. Menacing, threatening, abusing, quar- 
reling, confusion, and frequently rioting are 
common results of this most disgraceful state of 
affairs under which we live, all in the name of 
eG 

he effect upon the people is wonderful. 

From « polite, pleasant, agreeable, kindly com- 
mon people, ever ready and obliging, there is 
now ey —_ —— bligite sat sullen, dis- 
agreable, unkind, disoblig lace, seem- 
ingly filled with hatred and sedy for resent. 


x: 
ea, 


ment. These changes in the character of the 
ple must have been noticed by every iatelli- 


they 

ly 
These 
people are despoiled of their natural character. 


gent observer, in contradistinction to 
former excellent Paprocesgal Barmy 
Were erbial eir politeness, 
re ir absence of it. 


towns, the black ‘popailation, 

keeping them dictracted with excitement, 
so a curse to the community at large, 
1 


another shameful evil : 
weaken their stren h, reatralise their efforts, 
review of South Carolina, | 0d divide them 


magoppes, because being of their own house. 
hold. 5 


lexion. 
prae  put told, that old societies have been 


frst of these were in the perséns‘of various | Te¥i 


healed,and by a permanent purification purged 
from the mee de pate of our people whose vi- joy ee of which another is 
tals it has entered, threatening death to its | L ued 

emaciated victims, yg the scoff and derision | and ruin 
of the Caucasian race. . 


objection raised on account of nativity. 

they not know that (unlike the white race 
which has various established nationalities of 
the highest civilization throughout the world 
we cannot, as a race, affor 
That instead of objections, we should welcome 
with pride the coming among us of people of 
our own race, of intelligence, culture, and re- 
spectability, from whitherscever they might 
come ? 


to class among us, bat eqaally indalged in by 
many blacks and browns of every social posi- | & 
tion, 
though important, lesson: That the rejection | @ 


intercourse and accession from abroad, intelli- 
gence, like wealth, must be limited and impo 
tent. That the power and glory of the white 
unlimited recoguition. 


gentlemen, who, though by affinity and predi- 
lection, may belong to such associations, yet 


So insiduously did they induced their furmation, and, therefore, discard 


greater part of those known as the “common 
people” among the mixed race, they entirely 


your attention—tbat of the course of the Na- 
tional Government. 
rights of citizens on account of ‘* race or color’ 


woman to be found, while many sach applica- | 
to a persistence in their course of crime and | “08 bave been made, but always rejected. 


of the Goveroment, and the misfortane of the 
blacks. 


ordinary black man, the keeper of a grog-shop, 


| position above that of messenger or the merest 


ab the bod y-politic. : 


politics 
ess intrusion and imposition of ‘white |’ 


till adhering to an absurdity,e relic of 


i 


ised, and ute pro 


Of a piece with this, is the ridiculous aping 


to be divided 


This anomalous imitation, not original, bat 
orrowed from the other race, is not confined | th 
Let the colored people learn this simple, 


f people because of their birthplace is social 
ms political death to their race. That without 


ace consists in their universal intercourse and | 0 

But among these are excellent ladies and 
hey have no sympathy with the motives that 
hei as bumiliating, and will not be bound by 


heir provisions. And to the credit of the 


gnore these rediculous distinctions, studiously 


refusing to recognize them—the distinction of 
color being propagated alone by that part 
known as the “higher class” emong them. 


To another important point [ would invite 
While distinction in the 


8 most pointedly prohibited, distinction on 


account of color is most definitely made by the 
Government at Washington. 


It is a fact most noticeable in executive ap- | 4 


pointments of colored men; there are none of | to relinquish my personal 
pure black wen, the pure negro race, bat all 
have been most carefully selected from those 
having an admixture of white blood. 
of the Departments in Washington is there a | 9¢ 
single black holding a positiog above that of | § 
porter or lacquey, while in ma 
them—except the army and navy—there are 
those of mixed blood hoiding positions of olerk- 
ships—vs is just and right—aud other equally 
respectable places. 
requiring qualification by culture, in and out 





In neither 
, if not all of | 
Nor in no appointment 
of Washingion, is there a pure black man or | 
This is no facit of our brown brother, but that 

There may be these two exceptions: An 


received the appointinent of postmaster across 
the James river, opposite to Richmond, Vir- 











gioia—obtained, it is said, at the request of a | or violence can bind the conscience of any peo- 
Democratic community. Also, it is said, that | ple. 
a black man has received the appointment of 


Consul General and Minister Resident to the | t 
Republic of Liberia, Africa, which required a 
recommerdation from nearly the whole of the 
Republican members of the Senate to obtain 
the notice of Mr. Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish! This minister, I am told, persistent! 
refuses to recognize the application of a blac 
for any position, And, indeed, I am further 
informed that his prejudice to color caused the 
removal of the accomplished Hatien Minister, 
Colonel Romain, from Washington to New 
York city. Other members of the Cabinet, it 
is said, largely share these feelings against the 
pure negro race, 

Nor, out of the six hundred thoasand colored 
people North, bave there been any Federal 
appointments in the Northern States to any 


subordinate, except a post office clerkship in 
Boston and Chicago, one each, I believe. 

And what is said of Executive appointments 
at Washington in relation to blacks, the same 
[ think may be safely said of the different State 
governments, the blacks being studiously neg- 
lected, except indeed to persistently muke ap- 
pvointments of incompetent black men to posi- 
tions which only bring diseredit on them and 
ibeir race. And in nota single instance does 
it occur to my mind ia which a competent black 
man has received an appointment trom a State 
executive, with a single exception ; that of the 
Governor of a far Southern State, who appointed 
a black man (a special favorite of his) as one of 
four harbor wasters—the others being white— 
he baving to employ a white man at one bun- 
dred dollars a month to do his duties for him; 
when in the same city there were a namber of 


| well qualified black men, not one of whom ever 


fact is not ignored of the Governor of South 
Oarolina honoring a black man with an appoint- 
ment of aid-de-camp on bis staff, an office 


take the lead und occupy the best places in the | purely of honor, yet an honor which any gen- 


These are plain, indisputable truths, | 
which will not be denied by any upright, in- 


tleman might accept, and is duly appreciated 
by the recipient, 

| The entire population of the African race is 
j about five millions; one-eighth of the whole 
| American people. According to the ratio of 
| population, they are entitled to thirty two (32) 
representatives in Congress, aad a correspond- 
|ing ratio of official appointments. Allowing 
|one and a half million to be mixed blood, 
| leaves three and a half millions of pure-blooded 
blacks. These, by the foregoing estimate, are 
| entitled to about twenty-six (26) representa- 
| tives, with their ratio of Federal offices. And 
yet these three and a half millions of people, 
| with their political claims, have been persist- 
| ently neglected and almost ignored, by both 
| general and State governments, (except in 
| cases of incompetent blacks for mere political 
purposes, to conciliate the ignorant blacks,) 
while their more favored brethren of mixed 
blood have received all the places of honor, 
profit, and trast, intended to represent the 
Trace. 

In the name of a common race, for whose 
liberty and equal rights you I for years 
have struggleu, I now for the first time expose 
this disparaging injastice, and call upon you to 
aid in rightiog the wrong. A wrong whic 
seems to be studied and determinedly persisted 
in. A wrong which longer to endure ia silence 
would be an evidence of sontlena inferiority 
and unworthiness, 

Republicanism is simply the claims to equal 
rights established by ar fathers in Philadel- 
phia, 1816; by them renewed in 1829, in 
cinnati, Ohio; continued ~32 in. 
delphia ; endorsed by their white brethren 
1833 in Boston as the “anti slavery” 
“abolition” of the coun 
the Buffalo Convention, 1 
ate say, 1852; w 





received an officve of equal significance. 











and force. 


the fourteenth an 


color. 


therwise : 
1, Equality before the law to every person 
of whatever race or color, and strict adhe- 
rence to the reconstruction acts bearing apon 
the same. 
2. Colored people must have intelligent 
leaders of their own race, and white people 
intelligent leaders of theirs; the two combined 
to compose the leaders of the a . 
must be accepted and acknowl 
basis of all future political action an 
to the harmony and safety of both races. 
3. All measures in the party must emenate 
from consultation of the leaders ; otherwise 
such measures may not be res 5 
4. Demagogues and disreputable men must 
be discarded as leaders, and never more be 
given opportunity to betray their trust and 
abuse the interests of the people whom they 
assumed to represent. 
I am no candidate nor aspirant for office. I 
would accept of nothing that made me depend 
pon the position for my onyper’, or cause me 
usiness. 
spoken simply as an humble citizen, interested 
in the welfare of the commanity at large. 
With the above platform to guide my fature 
tion, I close my review of the political 


ituation. 
Thanking the editor of the 


publican for the liberal use of his colamns in 
nting this publication, I beg to remain, 
istinguished sir, as ever, your friend and co- 
labofér in the cause of humanity, 
M. R. Devany. 


Charleston, August 14, 1871. 
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“One by One the Roses fall.’’ 


_-— 


Henry Clay Dean Departs, and Says the 
Negro Vote should be Secured for 
* the Democratic Ticket. 


To the Editor of the St. Louts Times: 


I do not believe that any act 


ion itself, can have legal ferce. 


lieve that revolutionary measures acquire vir- 
tue from the successful combinations of fraud 
I do not believe that, either in the 
mode of their adoption or in their substance, 
fifteenth amendments have 
the force or binding of obligations of law. 

I do believe that these amendments are de 
facto the law of the land. That the negroes 
are free; that their freedom has not been as- 
sured by the thirteenth amendment, which was 
made by the bayonet; but that they are free 
by the general assent of the people, and that 
there is not one man in every ten thousand in 
the United States who desires their return to 
slavery; that their reinsiavement is undesira- 
bie and impossible, and would be resisted by 
nearly get ogee in the country. Then, what 
we term t 
unanimous voice of the whole 
country, which derives its entire force from the 
will of the people, and its legislative force 
from the acts of the several States ; not from 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
from the action of the several States them- 
selves, in their sovereign character. 
regard to the freedom of the negroes, there is 
no controversy. They are free. Let them be 
free, and every good man will contribute to 
make their freedom a blessing to both races. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are 
atrocities io their substance and in the manner 
of their adoption. Yet the negroes do vote 
This is a matter of practical 
fact ; and, by the assent of the acqui- 


thirteenth ame 


and will vote. 


escence may give the force 


which is, io itself, without law. 


derstand that any Democrat 
resistance to this usurpation. 
of the least consequence to 
ent corrupt jadioual 


redress. The whole thing is 
lationary. , 
The question then is, not 


accept, adopt, or reject this cancer, which is 
eating out the vitals of pape oar liberty, 
adopt 

evil bear with least weight upon us, and, if 
possible, turn it to our own advantage? 
will vote in 1872 for somebody. 
There will be no organized tion to their 
voting. Every negro vote will count as 


but what course shall we 


The on 


much as the vote of 


against railroad subsidies, farther cen- 
tralization, in favor of the old system of conati- 
tutional 

This 
the n 
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i 


the free soil of} Isise: 


I do not believe that any constitutional 
amendment, made in violation of the Constitu- 


ization, known as 
the Sapreme Court of the United States, for 
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made against the admission among them of a por Se Tole ar 
ure blooded black. Fire, military companies, | the party is composed in nd | States. i 
at even churches and gra it is said, | ite material proses the nation. Are these ee feeling 
are permanently established on this basis. In| harmonious elements? Does the structure con- than the word desire. 
one church, at , Remeng no blacks are to be seen, | sist of solid material? Can it stand thestorms} The 
and in another there is a division line between | of political attacks from without, and the strife 
the blacks and browns by different seats. an streggien fron within? Is there no m4 
These distinctions naturally sour the blacks | to be to. the structare, or is it to la 
and widen the breach which should never have | to tamble —— by decay and damage fr 
existed. What a commentary is this on the | ill usage? are questions worthy the at- 
condition of the race! Cultivated intelligence | tention of the ged and statesman. 
and enlightened civilization will alone remedy | ‘There muat be to make it efectives renovat- | The 
is “7° vanunaae ous oe ated id. m3 Soapeceahiie, and honesty. a e | especially the Tact 
ing the commiseration of the educ world. * ars 
This canker, this leprosy, must be at once elements become harmonized. | of the desire 


























This 
i as the 
necessary 


I have 


Charleston Re- 


either of fraud 


I do not be- 


ndment is the 
ple of the 


Then, in 


of law to that 
I do not un- 


oS sea violent 
or would it be 


to the pres- 


absolutely revo- 
whether we will 


make this 


i 





clamor of party drowned the voice of humanity, 
and the report was still-born. Our people had 
been made to take a snap judgment upon the 
question of annexation, in utter ignorance of 
its important bearing upon tne subject of West 
India and Brazilian slavery, and apon the 
spread of freedom on allsides. The time fore- 
told by an illustrious Senator, in his prophetic 
voice about America, hadjindeed come; ‘* When 
the name of our Republic should be exalted, 
until every neighbor, yielding to the inevi- 
table attraction, dent 

coming a part of the great whole.” The 
people of Santo Domingo believed the proph- 
ecy. The 
great whole; but our people were made to turn 
a deaf ear to the prayer. 


disturbed by fierce charges of Executive usur- 
pations an 
litical ranks, our people forgot its high mis- 
sion, and pronounced against the peacefal ex- 
tension of oar institutions to a suffering neigh- 


allowed to see their error and their wrong. 


seek new life in be-. 


prayed ‘‘to become part of the 


Perplexed by side issues skilifully paraded, 
wrongs, fearful of breaking po- 


bor, who prayed for them. It was a grievous 
error and a wrong. Now have they been 


Any attempt to revive the question of annexa- 
tion is scouted as a disturbance of the domi- 
nant party. On the other hand no oppor. 
tunity is lost of giving a kick at the corpse of 
annexation, and of viilifying the Administra- 
tion as the supposed parent of it. For in- 
stance, the maintenance of a naval force in 
Dominican waters is bitterly denounced. Our 
ships must be employed somewhere. The 
President has stationed a few of themia Do- 
minican waters, and hae thereby kept the 
peace in the regions ton about, and pre- 
vented insurrection within the island and 
bloody invasion from without. It is unfair to 
impugn themotives of the Administration in this 
matter, and to assail the character of the Presi 
dent. ‘The officials sent to the island may have 
exceeded their authority ; the naval officers may 
have bullied the Haytien Government when 
they should have persuaded it. They may 
have pointed empty guns instead of arguments. 
The President may have been technically 
wrong, (tried by the figments of international 
laws established in the interests of despotiem,) 
but he has been morrally right. He has been 
the real protector, not only of the Republic of 
Santo Domingo, but of all that is truly repub 
lican in Hayti. Would to God that our fleet 
in the Corean sea could have been reaping such 
peaceful laurels! ‘There is another illustration 
of the powerful and successful effort to keep 
the real merit of annexation out of sight of 
our people. The press seldom dwells upon the 
items of news and the statements favorable to 
annexation which occasionally appear, while 
it sets forth whatever is unfavorable. Take 
for instance your paper. It may a have 
noticed and plainly set forth the volame of 
evidence given officially by the Commissioners 
to San Domingo, bat I think it has not. Cer- 
tainly very few papers have done so. ‘On the 
other hand, there have lately appeared con- 
spicuously in the columns of many uewspapers 
favorable notices of a phmphiet entitled ‘* A 
Brief Refutal of the Report of the American 
Commissioners to Santo Dumingo.”’ This scan 
dalous and cowardly document opens thus 
“The a of the American Commissioners 
sent to the Dominican Republic to study men 
and things only shows an odious partiality, as 
it was expected by all intelligent people. All 
that dishonesty could suggest, in order to color 
the investigation, was made subservient to the 
selfish views of Baez, sup by his accom- 
lice, President Grant,” &c., &c. This pamph- 
t is written in a malicious and partisan spirit. 
It betrays gross ignorance. It purports to be 
written by “ Many Dominicans,” but not one 
of them dared sign it. If written by a Do- 
minican he convicted himself over and over 
sgaip of gross ignorance of his country and of 

fellow-citisens ; as when he talks of the 
distance from the tal to Puerta Plata as 























and climatic eulogies 
independence. 


have done. Endow 


theology. 


natural pb 
God has 


ous people. 
grew weaker until we 


will come in 
build up the land we 
rulers of the children 
“To have pointed 


the means which may 
is my only offending. 
now impoverished 


the fathers.’’ 





We have received 


ments of rebels. 


vice. One famil 


forces 
the tim 
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Pierce and Buc 
























sons belonging, by blood or marriage, to o 

family in this city, who are in the Depart- 
ments, not one of whom is or ever was a Re- 
publican—not one of whom, we believe, ever 
voted the Republican ticket in any State of this 
Union, or in this District; not one of whom, 
we are confident, ever served in the army, or 
ever, by word or deed, aided the Government 
in the recent war; not one of whom failed, in 
the outset of the rebellion, to speak the senti- 


spy, we are told, and escaped 
ith intelligence from this city jast in 
il, after the fall of 
arrival of troops to 


of utmost 
Sumter, and tefore 


higher officers of the Th 
Probably not. These families are adepts at Board 
the science of gettiog into clerkships and 3 
keeping them, and by: scattering in different 


o 
8 
& 
s 
3 
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for the 

You and I have t the best of our lives | corps was composed of intelligent men. The | (°°. 
in the cause of Hel ort living to see the | other witnesses were regular correspondents bu eb pa 
overthrow and death of slavery, and universal | of American newspapers, a surer guaranty for 6 pti oH re rer 
libérty proclaimed in the land; and it now be- | intelligence than titles of LL.D., or even of ediaraition Pp : pas | 
comes equally our duty to crash, in infancy, | M. C. a versi ey physicians 3 
the offspring of the monster wherever found. The Commissioners appended the voluminous | ®# ond ier thn their =. - 

Preparatory to any action on their part with | testimony which they had taken from magis- ag peg a ‘can ‘orth oo 

e other race asa party, the colored people | trates, priests, soldiers, artisans, ts, a 7 tn Ne of Taction for 
must first bocome reconciled to themselves as | from men and from women of all occupations, books ‘agg learn gree i th for 

race, and respect each other as do the whites, | and the Government priuted and published the | 08 PeoP _— re oy Ne 
regardless of complexion and nativity, making | report. Sungly it was worth some attention, the of acted Oe teach — 

erit only the mark of distinction, as they | even though it conflicted with opinions and for way A vation. Sead North 
cannot afford to be divided. dogmatic assertions based upon Li- | for ty pre Samy Lg lawyers, 

Having settled the above “preparatory,” I | brary lore, and with statements of politcal ad- ean — rs fia agrees say 
would hey Wewn the following principles as a | ventarers ae. whether sate or oe Go vag be | Math geaies, panty 
basis of all future ty action whatever } minican. ‘0 Domingo was already, for - perior thern » 
name it may be called, * whether Republican or | the time, a dead cock in the political pit. The | !earning! And our politicians, ah! shades of 


quence. Our Fiolene strut like eondescend- 
ing Jupiters to the hustings, with Northern 
hats on their heads, Northern shoes on their 
feet, and Pa pM ag: their backs, and 
rove to iru 

for a cunlal their tones as the than- 
dergust doth the yislding cloads with pois 
denunciations of Northern weakness and 


nalled fitness 


on Southern power and 


If my bumble voice could be heard by the 
Southern people I would ur 
things which these deri 


them to do many 
Northern people 
first-class universities ; 


provide for polytechnic schools in those uni- 
versities ; honor labor, and make the calli 
of the miner, the manufacturer, 
lurgist, the machinist, the agr 
mechanic as learned and as honorable as are 
the learned A gs ear of law, medicine, aud 
@ cannot live by bread alone. 
We cannot grow great or rich or independent 
- pes alone. Let us find in our own 
children that skilled labor which was impossi- 
ble in the ignorant negro slave ; and with that 
skilled labor let us utilize the unsurpas 
cal elements of power with which 
lied almost every portion of our 
heretofore neglected country. 
things promptly, vigorously, and liberally it 
will soon be that the san in his cycles will not 
let fall his rays on @ greater or more prosper- 
f we do not these things we shall 


metal- 
iculturist, and the 


sed 


If we do these 


be despised as contempt- 


ible... The —even the enemy we hate— 


a Sok ail be the 


our will 


we 
out the weakness which 


has prevented these blessings in the Foe and 
efatare, 


secure them in 
To see work begin and 


‘ogress in my day is my earthly desire. To 
ua in that work is i highest ambition, and to 
be remembered as oue who had the courage to 
tell unpleasant truths to a long deluded and 
people, that they might wake 
up and grow great, is the only earth! 
crave when I[ have been interred and sleep with 


glory I 


=> 





The Ax Laid at the Root. 


the names of seven per- 


This is an extreme case, but it is not an 
isolated one, There are scores of such fami- 
lies having three or four members each in the 
Departments, in spite of the rules of the ser- 
aa two, of whom one was @ 
to the rebel 


t deposited with the proposals. The plans, &c. 
got oa htnes be? certainly are | of sag bidders will be returned. (upboe 
so. Do the officers of the inet and the | , Bidders will also state the time required for 


could not, reas do this were it not 
P ccrngoratee Sot, sit ot ant of the 
clerks of long standing partments. 
These too, many of them, were in office under 
, end long before. They 
were and are Democrats, often of the ultra 
it 















measures less than 80 nes in its greatest | Southern type. They never drew a 

extent. This pamphiet of itself is unworthy | can breath or loved a Republican idea. y 
the notice of an honest man, but it has been | sympathized with the rebellion, and still sym- 
widely circulated; it has been franked by | pathise with ite friends. Whenever they can 
mem of Sean Te. Boe reoeived fa- | they invariably discriminate i 

vorable notice of some respectable journals. | men, and uniformly and 

There is another proof lamentable indif- | soldiers. 

ference of our people true merit of the | no chauce at all. And they, trusted too much 
Demsiatven, UREN ®| with the details of appointinent, recommenda- 
fndiffereot, eae 

except to assail some act of the Adm 

Republicans will 



















ne | Office until 12 M., of the 7th of SEPTEMBER, 


tments know it ? 


a favor of these 


tent! nat 
With theve meu the soldige. stands 


are sare to help their own 
that a 
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2) feet in diameter , 
aw the ambition to ag a aoe ee iat 
mame 
2990 to quality of material and workmanship as herein: 
res to | before ied for the sewers, and to be cov 
We | ered an iron and cover, as per 5 
the The traps to be six (6) feet four (4) feet 
of the | Tide: and mine (9) feet deep. walls to be 
ntuit- | thirteen (18) inches thick, and of the same ma- 
terial as the sewer; the covers and bottom to 
ok te be of granite or Seneca stone, ol 
a Same com nee lene than Mis 18) insane ick ; 
ese the trap-stone to be four (4) inches below the 
level of the inlet of the sewer to the trap. 
Peiune Siepneephaiegeapenameion 
eac le per 
the testimony to his industry | all pnd ern wae te — oe 
-_-_ be fa faked abe Bapineet bole oye 
apy ase rn 
Rey: ee, Se. Fane. Trade. | tae oleae : ms * 
preteen inno ey ancien se Wixi sige 
I am for revenue tariff, but I want it so levied | gineer, and not oftener than onve in twenty- 
if it can be as to give inciden ion to | five feet; the cost of the to be in- 


foreign producers as agsinst home pro. 


fe 

cers. Now, my friends, let me say another i ahha wider then th ex ior rag, 
@ sewer, and the wi surface 

(2) feet wider than the bottom. at ha 


thing ri here. We are all interested in 
having. diversited industries in this country. 
It is not to have too many men employed 
in any one thing, but to have this employment 
80 divided as to supply all our wants at e. 
There is no market that is half so good as a home 
market. I state that as a general proposition. 
Talk about free trade as between coantrice 
where they have unequal value of labor ; how 
ean there be free trade upon equal terms be- 
tween two countries when labor is 50 per cent. 
higher in one than the other? 1 want to know 
bow that nation is going to compete in manu- 
factures that pays 50 reent. more for labor 
and materials than the other nation that pare 
50 per cent, less ? It cannot be done, my friends. 
There can be no free trade upon equal terms 
between two such nations. You might as well 
talk about free navigation between two lakes 
when one is 200 feet abuve the other. Is there 
free navigation between Erie and Ontario? No. 
You have a from one to the other by 
means Of the Welland canal, by tortnons nav- 
igation. Yes, there is free navigation between 
them, bat it is over Niagara; and I tell you 
wherever there is free trade between two na- 
tions when one pays 50 per cont. more for 
labor than the other does, they go over a Ni- 
agara, 


Meaninos or tae Worp ‘‘Cartspin,"’—A 
late article in the Philadelphia Ledger upon 
pawes says : 3 

Orispin is seldom found among us, except ax 
asurname. The pattern of the shoemoekers is St. 
Crispin, and the familiar designation of a mem 
ber of a craft is “Crispin.” It may interest 
others besides the cordwainers to know how 
this happens. Crispinus and Crispinianus were 
companions of St. Quentin, who preached to the 
Franks in the third century. They sujported | 
themselves by making shoes, and thus the con- 
nection between St. Crispin and the shoemakers 
is evident. In the French language crepin is 9 
shoemaker's last, ine a fringe, and creper 
to crisp. A shoemaker’s tools used to be called 
St. Le and in English are called his ‘** kit,” 
an evident liberty with the Saint’s name. 
Crepidule means shoe-shaped. The connection 
between a last and a fringe, a shoe and curled 
hair is at first difficult tosee. All this is solved 
by concluding that Crispin and Crispianus was 
first bestowed upon children with curly heads! 
Let a word or a name once receive a fair start 
in the world, and it will borrow meanings 
which set etymology at defiance. 


EEE 
ROPOSALS FOR THE ERECTION OF | 


AN IRON BRIDGE. 





Orrice or tax Boarp or Pusiic Wonks, 
District or CotcumsBia, 
Wasatxoron, D. C., August —, 1871. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 


A. D. 1871, for the erection of the superstrue- 
ture of an iron truss bridge over Rock creek, on 
the line of ‘‘M"’ and Bridge streets. 

The trusses to be below the floor of the 
bridge: the depth from the bottom of the truss 
to the floor of the bridge to be ten (10) feet; the 
width of the carriage-way to be forty (40) feet, 
with sidewalks eight (8) feet wide; the clear 
span between the abutments to be one hundred 
and twenty-five (126) feet. 

Each bidder will submit his own plan, which 
must be accompanied by a schedule giving 
weights of cart and wrought iron in bridge, and an 
estimate of the maximum strain by tension and 
compression on the wrought and cast iron when 
loaded with sixty-six (66) pounds per square 
foot of the surface of the bridge between the 
abutments and railings. 

Plans and diagrams, showing the plan of con- 
struction and the details of the work, must be 


the completion of the work. 
@ required masonry will be done by the 


_ The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids if deemed by them to the interests of 
the District to do so. 
E should be indorsed ‘' Proposals for 
Bridge," and addressed to the Board of Public 
Works, District of Columbia. au3}-It 
ROPOSALS FOR THE CONSTRUC- 

TION OF THE TIBER SEWER. 

Orrice or raz Boarp or Pustic Worzs, 

Distaict cr CoLumsia, 
Wasuivoton, D. C., August 25, 1871. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 
the Board of Public Works of the District of 
Colambia until 12 M., SEPTEMBER 7, for the 
‘continuation of the construction of the Tiber 
Sewer, from its present terminus on Third (8d) 
street west to the south side of Maryland ave- 
d specifications of whic’) may 


lineal foot of 
must include 
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ng good of 


tice for the sewer. No extras 








he Man-holes will be estimated for at in- 


tervals of (150) one hundred and fifty feet, and 
the traps at intervals of (400) four hundred feet. 


The payments will, however, be made at the 


net rate for each item. 


The bids for the Sewers, Man-holes, and T: 


will be considered as an aggregate bid - 
divided, at the option of theBeard. 


Proposals will ‘also be received for the con- 


struction of the sewers in Scotch Stone, or 


other pipe of equal quality thereto, Biton, Port- 
land Cement, or other suitable material; such 
proposals to be accompanied by ial plans 
and specifications, to be furnished by the bidder. 
Each bidder will be required, before pre- 
senting his bid, to deposit with the Collector of 
the city of ceeeengion, to the credit of the 
Board of Public Works, the sam of five hun- 
dred dollars, ($600) taking receipt therefor, as 
& guarantee that he will enter into and ca 
out the contract, if awarded to him, in accord- 
ance with his bid. The money so deposited 
will be refunded to the unsuccessful bidder 
after the award of the contract, and to the con- 
tractor after the completion of the work. 
No bid will be considered unless made on the 
— form, to be obtained at the office of the 
thief Engineer, where any explanation may 
also be otained. 
The Board reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids, or to except any portion thereof, if 
deemed by them to the interests of the District 
to do so. 
Proposals should be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for 
Sewers,’’ and addressed to the ‘‘ Treasurer of 
the Board of Public Works, District of Co- 
lumbia. au 81-1t 





ROPOSALS FOR PAVING OR MACADA 
MIZING CARRIAGEWAYS. 
Orrice or rue Boarp or Pcsiic Worgs, 
ee District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1871. 
PROPOSAES will be received at the office of 
the Board of Public Works until 12 M of Sep- 
tember 1, 1871, for paving or macadamizing the 
carriageways on the following streets, viz: 
Pennsylvania avenue, from Fifteenth street 
west to Aqueduct bridge. 
New York avenue, from Fifteenth street weat 
to Third street west. 
K street, from Georgetown to Sixth street. 
Four-and-a half street west, from Pennsy!- 
vania avenue to Arsenal gate. 
_E street north, from Thirteenth west to Judi- 
clary Square. 
G@ street north, from Seventeenth west to 
Twenty-second west. 
G street north, from Fifteenth west to Third 
west. 
‘Twelfth street west, from F north to the river. 
Eleventh street west, from Pennsylvania 
avenue to N street norih 
Third street west, from Indiana avenue to New 
York avenue. 
F street north, from Seventeenth west to 
Twenty-second west. 
H{ street north, from Fourteenth west to 
Seventh west. 
Fifteenth street west and Vermont avenue, be- 
tween Pennsylvania avenue and N north. 
Ninth street west, from Pennsylvania avenue 
to the Boundary. 
Bids for any and all description of pavement 
will be received, the Board reserving the right 
to select or reject any and all pavements that 
may be offered. The bids must include the 
grading required. 
All bidders for patent pavements will be re- 
quired to conform to the specifications of such 
patents on file in the Patent Office, and will be 
required to give security, to be approved by the 
Board of Public Works, to keep such pavement 
in — (3) three years without expense to the 
ard. 
Each bidder will be required, before present- 
ing his bid, to deposit ‘with the Collector of 
Ww a city, to the credit of the Board of 
Public Werks, the sum ot one thousand dollars, 
($1,000,) taking receipt therefor, asa guarantee 
that he will enter into and carry out the contract 
if awarded to him, in accordance with his bid. 
The money so deposited will be refunded to the 
unsuccessful bidders after the award of the con- 
tract, and to the contractor after the completion 
of the work. 
|, Proposals must be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for 
' Paving Carriageways,’’ and directed to Treasu- 
i rer of Board of Public Works. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
Engineer's Office. au 31-td 





TOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
N bev 
Boarp or Pustic Worgs, 
District oF CoLumaia, 
Wasuinotoy, August 21, 1871. 

PROPOSALS will be received at the office of 
the Board of Public Works until 12 M., of the 
lst day of September, for furnishing and setting 
curb-stones of either New York Blueston 
Granite, or Seneca ; also, for laying new brick 
foot-pavements with best quality of paving 

ick, upon a bed of the best river sand four 
(4) inches in depth, with a substratum of four 
(4) inehes of pure gravel. 

Also, for relaying old brick foot-pavements, 
furnishing cand and gravel as above specified, 
where needed. 

Also, paving gutters with cobble stone, and 
ditto space, between flags in flag crossin 

The curbs will be required to be 20 inches 
a 6 inches on top, with a dressed face of 6 

ee agente ieetot ends, and in pieces 
bot 6 feet - 

Bidders will state the price per lineal foot for 

for new and old brick 
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BY JOBY G, WHITTIER. 


My old Welch neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 





Her Grandson, playingat marbles, stopped, 
And cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


‘‘Nay!’’ said the grandmother; ‘‘have you | 
not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


‘‘ He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; | 
You can see the mark on his red breast still. | 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


ad 
ird, 

Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very Seat to the heart of Our Lord 


i 
Is he who pities the lost like him !’’ 
| 


‘¢ Amen!’ I said to the beautifal myth ; 
‘* Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well ; 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool. and lessen the fires of hell. 


‘¢ Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Fears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all 
Who saffer like Him in the good they do!’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
eo -— 


The Game of Memory. 

_ | 

The game of memory, as practiced by the 
Ojibways and Northern Indians, has been 
found profitable in schools, both for recreation 
and improvement, as a branch of object teach- 
ing. The Indian chief or teacher, in his rude 
way, has from twenty to fifty or more sticks, 
cut, made sharp or pointed at the larger end, 
and split at the top an inch or two. These 
sticks are then planted around in a circle, a 
short distance from each other; then various 
specimens of different substances (4 single 
specimen on each stick at the top) are dis 
tributed around the circle in order ; beginning 
at the right hand of the teacher, and proceed 
ing around in the order of one, two, three, Ke. | 
The Indians, or class, are then allowed to go 
around the circle slowly, and a strict and scru 
tinizing look at each specimen in the order of 
the numbers, one, two, three, and thus around | 
the circle. This is done silently. The sticks, | 
or specimens, are then removed and placed by | 
the teacher, and then the class, on going around | 
a second time, each one in order is to tell the 
teacher, as far as possible, without mistake, 





whole circle, if possible. 


With the Indians, the first specimens will } 
probably be birch bark to make canoes, the | 


second a little tobacco, the third the fur of 


na} 
beaver, the fourth a bit of calico, the fifth a 
feather of a particular bird, the sixth the bone | 


of a fish, and so on, different substances in th: 
different sticks planted around the circle. The 
one who can repeat without mistakes up to the 
highest number receives the premium or re 
ward. The consequence is the perceptive fac- 
ulties are called into exercise, and each indi 
vidual will soon learn to discriminate so sharply 
that they will be able to track a wolf over dry 
leaves in the forest as well as a white man can 


track the same animal in the snow. You will | 
ask how can they doit? I reply that they do | 


it very readily by observation and sharp inspec- 
tion, by first noticing a leaf with holes in it, 
the middle hole, or holes a trifle larger and in ad 


vance of the other hole, or holes, near the cen- | 


tral holes. These two holes they know, by 
observation, were made by the toes of the wolf, 
and they immediately stick down a leaf by the 
first leafthus marked, and search for a second, 
and third, and fourth, and so on, putting a stick 
at each leaf thus marked. By these sticks ina 


row they find the course the wolf was traveling, | 
and follow on till they find where the animal | 


drank at a spring perhaps, and they soon dis- 
cover his den among the rocks and caves near 
by. By this mode of sharp inspection they be 


come acquainted with the habits of all the wild | 


animals, and also gain a knowledge of the dif- 


ferent plants and trees, and turn their know- | 


ledge to good account for their individual wel- 


fare. The writer has known a scholar, by | 


practicing this exercise, who was enabled to 


memorize a long lesson for a Bible class, and at | 


the recitation, without the book, repeat it 
backward as fwei: °s forward, or give any 
particular verse called for ; and he trusts that 
it may be made available in our common schools 


as a recreative and popular branch of object | 


teaching. 
- —2_ &e 
Sryzies or Hanpweitinac.—The names on the 
registers of the Saratoga hotels, says the Sara 
togian, are quite a study. By caretul attention 


it will be notived that On an average persons | 


hailing from various sections of the country 
differ in the style of penmanship. New York- 
ers are the best penmen ; Philadely 
the back-slope a good deal ; Bostonians write a 
declaration-of-independence’ hand, not very 
legible. Southerners don’t.swing so careless a 
uill generally as their Northern brethren. 
Chicagoans apparently try to see how grace- 
fully and unintelligibly they can pen their 
autographs, while Cincinnatians and Western 
men generally write a good deal as they build 
cities, in a hurry. Albanians and ‘Trojans are 
among the poorest writers, hut they excel the 
West Trojan, whose style is barely above his 
mark ;” those from the smaller towns take 
more pains and separate their letters according 
to rule, and then spoil their work by a flourish 
or an insane capital, like a mile post in their 


name; Cubans and Spaniards write a delicate | 


hand, but not clear always to the common 


Yankee perception. Canadians and Kuropeans | 
adhere to the old-fashioned style, and take it} 
for granted that everybody should know how to | 


make “ Brown ’’ out of “ Smith.’’ 
—=_-_ eo 


Secrerary Boutwet.’s Parmw.—A letter writ- 


tena fewdays ago from Gordon, Massaclhin- | 
setts, states that Secretary Boutwell is an ex- | 
cellent farmer, and owns three farms contuin- | Bed” 
ing 300 acres. Much of his land is fine, and | 


yields him 100 tons of hay’ annually. Tlis 
dairy consists of 20 cows of the ° choicest 
breeds. Among them are the Jersey, which 
gives the richest milk, and the Ayrshice, which 


yields the largest quantity. By mixing these | 


two kinds he obtains a large quantity of rich 
milk, bubbling and yellow. Beside supplying 
the villagers with milk, his dairy makes butter 


of such superior quality that when others ob- | 


tain but 35 cents for theirs his readily commands 
48. But his green, waving cornfield is the 


Secretary's special pride and delight. No} 


sooner does he reach his home to recuperate 
his exhausted powers than he is seen riding 
down to “look at his corn.” [le also raises 


all kinds of vegetables, and usually “ takes | 


the prize”’ at hia county agricultural fairs for 
the ows and finest specimens. His farm is 
a perfect counterpart of himself. Nothing is 
done for display, but when the harvest comes 
none car equal him. His house is retired and 
secluded, and has an air of solid comfort. It 
is pleasant and attractive, evincing good taste 
and convenience, and is surrounded by well- 
trimmed hedge and sheltered by fine, large 
shade trees. Noone is more honored and re- 
spected by townsmen than Mr. Boutwell. 
em Oe 
New Worps.—A correspondent of an Eng- 
lish literary journal writes: “ I have been long 
accustomed to register the first appearance of 
new words and phrases. Oi course the vast 
nen ot these take no root, perishing where 
they fall. 
Survival, introduced, I think, by Dr. Darwin ; 
indisctpline and impolicy, which were brought 
in by the Franco-I’russian war, and ae ae 
vulgarism (fo telegram. ‘The greatest atrocitits 
in this line are committed by ‘‘ physicists,’ if 
the shade of Faraday will pardon me the use 
of that word, and far away the worst coinage 
lever encountered is due to Mr. Alfred Rt. 
Wallace. As it is ‘meet and right and our 
bounden duty’ to stigmatize sach intruders, 
os if possible prevent their adoption, I take 
¢ liberty of making my feeble protest against 
Mr. Wallace's ‘prolificness,’ which he intro- 
duces to our notice in his letter on Mr, 
Howorth. In this case the hideousness of the 
coinage is some agg me against its reception. 
The list might be indefinitely enlarged by ad- 
ding to it the many barbarous terms introdaced 
by American newspapers—such as the verbs 
‘to interview,” “ to suicide,”’ etc. But of all 
such innovations the most ghastly, and at the 
i 3 the eg “ tele. 
scoped,” which seems to be regularly atopies 
in newspaper ph as descriptive of the 
ramming and jamming of ons railway car into 
another when a collision of two trains takes 


oor Bron rhuyddyn! my breast-burned ithe Grand Army Journal, 


| To one address—Fifty copies... teres 50 00 


| Ladies and Gentleman, and is well located, 

what specimen is contained in stick number within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 

one, two, three, four, five, and so around the oh ago Especial pains will be taken to 
| make this house a desirable place to put up at. 
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Here is a sasaple of the latest issue :{ Bids should be addressed to this. office, and 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., 


NOW PERMANENTLY ORGANIZED, ‘Ax 


Will open September 15, 1874. Re: 


Facuutr: 
O. O. Howard, LL.D., President. 
J. B. Reeve, D.D., Professor. 
Kliphalet. Whittlesey, A.M., ‘ — 
J. Kames Rankin, D.D., } Lecturer / 
J. G. Butler, D.D., 


augl7-4t Ce ee es ee 


The Soldiers’ Best Paper. 


—_—-— 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

The Journal is crowded with, matter of lively 
interest to the Soldiers and Sailors who survive 
the war, enrbracing— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIELD, MARCH, os 


BIVOUAC, AND PRISON PEN. 

BATTLE PICTURES. 

CAMP-FIRE STORIES. 

MILITARY AND PERSONAL GOSSIP. 

AN ORIGINAL AND THRILLING STORY 
OF THE WAR, , 

BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, EDITORIALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND. QUE- 
RIES, &c. 

TERMS: 

ONe€ COPY ONE_YCAL....ceseraeeese sereeeene eeeese $2 00 
One Copy six MONHHS......005 ceeccceneseeereeee 
Two copies one year 
Five COpies ONE YOAP. ......... cereeseee ceeenees 
Eight copies ON€ Year, ......... ssesecese ceeeenee 16 00 
Ten COPICS ONE YOAT...4.. 0 creeeesee conees eneeer 18 00 
To qne address—Twenty copies.............. 30 00 


WM. T. COLLINS, 
Publisher, (Lock-Box 24.) 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


848 Penasylvania Avenue. | 


ausl-3m 


This is a first-class house, just opened, for 


| au31-8m KDWARD ALLEN, Proprietor. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in tne city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept and well serene? for the 
promotion of health, and is designed especially 
for the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhbod, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
| example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. Hovss, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 

Proovrietor. 





aug18-ly. 


YITUATION WANTED.—A young MAN 
)) who has had some little experience in book- 
| keeping, and who could be of some clerical ser- 
| vice, desires to obtain a situation that will allow 
him two or three hours each day for study, being 
desirous of getting an education. Best refer- 
| ences given as to character, &c. 

For particulars, apply at this office. aw24-3t 


NFORMATION WANTED. 








I would like to hear of my mother, Sarah 
| Cowles, who was formerly owned by Kev. Samuel 
| Blain, Meadowfield Farm, near Williamsburg, 
| Virginia. Any information concerning her will 
| be thankfully received. I would be happy to 
| receive some knowledge of the whereabouts of 
either of the following persons, who are my 
| brothers and sisters: William Cowles, Charles 
| Cowles, Carter Cowles, Mildred Lewis, Jose- 
| phine Cowles, Martha J. Cowles. Please ad- 

dress, JESSE S. COWLES, No. 49 Webster 
| street, New Haven, Connecticut. jy20-4t 


| a""BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Disraict or CotumBia, 
Wasntxoron, August 4, 1871. 

Notice is hereby given that after this date the 
Parking of Wagons, Carts, or other vehicles in 
the avenues, streets, and alleys of Washington 
city and Georgetown, or the obstruction of the 
foot pavements with boxes, barrels, or any other 
article, will not be permitted. 

By order of the Board of Pablic Works. 

augld-5t J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 


tax- NOTICE. — OFFICE SUPERINTEND 
ENT OF ASSESSMENTS AND TAXES, OLD 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, CITY HALL, Auausr 
15, 1871.—TO THE OWNERS. OF PER- 
SONAL AND MIXED PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA :—Yon are hereby 
notified that the Assessors of the several legis- 
Jative districts have commenced the distribution 
of the blank forms, as required by tlie act of 
the Legislative Assembly, approved Angust 9, 
1871, which forms must be returned to the 
Assessors within fifteen days. from the date of 
| the service, or an assessment will be made by 
| them ‘according to the best information they 
|} can obtain,’’ from which assessment there can 
be no appeal. H.. A. HALL, 
au 17-tf Sup't of Assessments and Taxes. 


“NOTICE, — 
Boarp or Pustic Works, 
Disrrict or Co.umBia, 
Wasutneton, Augnst 12, 1871. 
A reward of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be paid to any one furnishing information 
that will lead to the detection of the person.or 
| persons who took the nuts and washers from 
| the bolts of ‘‘ Woodley Road" Bridge across 
j Rock Creek. 
| By order of the Board. 
au 17-3t J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 





| PROPOSALS FoR FUEL. 
ptt 
| Oveice or Pvsiie Buitpixes axp Grovnpns, 
Cor. Penn, avenue, and 21st street, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1871. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
; until 12 o’clock m., on Thursday, the 7th day 
| of September, for furnishing fuel for the Execa- 
| tive Mansion and centre building, Capitol, as 
follows : 
| For delivery and storage (as required) of 125 
tons (2240 Ibs.) of the best quality of White Ash 
Furnace coal. 

For delivery and storage (as required) of 200 
tons (2240 Ibs.) of the best quality of Red Ash 
Egg coal. ‘ 

Also, 80 cords of the best Oak wood, well 
seasoned and sound. 

The whole to be inspected, weighed, and 
measured by @ sworn inspector. Bids for the 
| different articles will be considered séparately, 
| and this office reserves the right to reject all or 
| any portion of the bids received, if deemod for 
the interest of the Government 80 to do, 





| endorsed ** Proposals for Fuel for Executive 


| Mansion, &c., Xe. 
0. E, BABCOCK, 
Major of Engineers, U.S. A., in eharge of Pub- 
he Buildings, &e. anl7-3t 


UTSTANDING CLAIMS AGAE THE 
CORPORATIONS OF WASHINGTON 
AND GEOERREORS AND THE LEVY 
Aupesmen’s Casmpee, 
Wasuixeton, D, C,, fire 
NOTICE is hereby given that 
appointed under an act of the 
sembly of the District, of 
June 16, 1871, ta regeive 





aan te 


TOTICE BY THE GOVERNOR 
Noa f iet of Columbia 





o 

of Columbia, for their 
of an act of the 
District entitled “An act 


mprovements and “one in. 
the issuing of four million of. 
ing & fax me payment gee t as 
the act withthe question of the issuin 
four millions of improvement. bonds ) 
of oe Pesplest.< emete Sues in eaid 
trict."”. Approved August 19, 1871, i 
; Exeevtive Orvior, ; 
_ ~, Distaiot or Conumata, 
: A 21, 1871. 
Notice is hereby given that at the next ge 
election in the District.of Columbia, which will 
be held on the fourth Wednesday of November, 
1871, (being the twenty-second day, of that 
month,) the act.of the Legislative Assembly ot 
District .of Columbia, entitled “An act 
authorizing the District of Columbia to create a 
debt for special imyprovements and repairs in 
said District by the tesuing of four million of 
bonds and levying & tax for the payment of the 
interest as it shall annually accrue thereon, and 
submitting the act with the question of the 
issuing of the four million of improvement 
bonds to a vote of the people at a general election 
in said District,” approved “August 19, —_ 
will be submitted in the mode provided by sai 
act to the people of said District for their 
proval or disapproval, in connection with the 
question. of issuing four millions of bonds for 
special improvements and repairs as mentioned 
in said act. Said election will be the first gen- 
eral election after the passage of said act. Said 
act is hereto subjoined and publication thereof 
is made herewith. 
H. D. COOKE, 
Governor of the District of Columbia. 
EDWIN L. STANTON, 
Secretary of the District of Columbia. 


Aw Acr authorizing the District of Columbia to 
create a debt for special improvements and re- 
pairs in said District by the issuing of four 
nillion of bonds, and levying a tax for the 
payment of the mterest as it shall annuall 
accrue thereon, and submitting the act wi 
the question of the issuing of the four million 
of improvement bonds to a vote of the peo- 
ple at a general election in said District. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of 
the District of Columbia, That in order that 
special improvements and ag of the streets, 
avenues, alleys, and roads of the District of Co- 
lumbia may be commenced and completed, and 
sewers and bridges be constructed therein, and 
other necessary public works be executed, the 
Governor of said District is authorized and em- 
powered, for and in behalf of said District, to 
issue, or cause to be issued, as hereinafter di- 
rected, registered or .coupon bonds to the 
amount of four million doilars, in denomina 
tions of fifty, one hundred, five hundred, and 
one thousand dollars, to be payable within 
twenty years from the date of their issne, and 
to bear interest at the rate of seven per centum 
annually. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That a spe- 
cial tax is hereby levied on the taxable property 
of the District of Columbia, for the period of 
twenty years, to an amount sufficient to pay the 
interest which may accrue on the said bonds 
during said period, which tax shall be collected 
in sums of two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, during each of said years, agreeably to 
the provisions of the act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled ‘An act to provide for 
a government for the District of Columbia,’ 
approved February twenty one, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and in the same manner 
that the general taxes of said District shall be 
collected, and be applied and used exclusively 
for the payment of the interest annually accru- 
ing on said bonds. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That. the 
Governor shall, in connection with the Secretary 
and the Comptroller, prepare said bonds for 
issue and sale, On their face they shall be des- 
igaated ‘‘special improvement bonds,’’ and shal] 
| be signed by the Governor, countersigned by the 
Secretary and Comptroller, and have affixed to 
them the seal of the District. 

Sue.4. And beit further enacted, That the 
bonds which may be prepared for issue and sale 
as aforesaid, until required for said purposes, 
shall. be deposited with. the Comptroller of said 
District, and he shall not permit any one or 
more, ot them to go out of his possession, except 
for the purposes of this act; and he shall give 
such security for their safe keeping as may be 
required by the Governor; and he shall keep 
a register or account of all bonds which may be 
repared and issued under this act, and make 4 
ull report, from time to time, to the Legislative 
Assembly of the amount of sales, as weil as of 
the amount of interest that may have accrued or 
to be paid on said bonds. 

Sree. 6. And be it further enacted, That two 
millions and one half of said bonds may be pre- 
pared for issue during the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, and until the 
expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the 
adjournment of the next regular session of the 
Legislative Assembly, and one million and a halt 
during the year one thousand eight handred and 
seventy-three, and be sold by the Governor 
within said periods to the extent to which the 
issue thercof is authorized as aforesaid, and upon 
such issue and sale said bonds shall become and 
constitute a debt against said District. 

Sec, 6. And be it further enacted, That upon 
the sale of any or all of said bonds the proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited in the treasury of the 
District, and shall be drawn out upon warrants 
of the Boatd of Pablic Worke, and shall be dis- 
bursed by said Board for the payment of the cost 
of special improvements and repairs in said Dis- 
trict, including the necessary incidental expenses 
thereof, and for no other purpeses ; but no pay- 
ments shall be made under any coutract for im- 
provements, or for any work done in relation 
thereto, unless the work done shall be ten per 
centum in excess of such payments, except in 
the case of the final execution of any contract 
or completion of any work and settlement there- 


for. 

Seo. 7, And be it further enacted, That the 
improvements which may be made by virtue of 
this act shall be commenced and ied on ac- 
cording to the provisions of the aforesaid act of 
Congress of the twenty first day of February, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and exclu- 
sively for the promotion of the pu 
Sec. 8 And be it fu 
any officer or employee of the said District shall 
use, or consent e Sry of the money 
authorized to be raised by this act, contrary to 
pens 1, ott conviction thereof 
Way be punished by fusp in the jail of 
bia, be puni risonment jai 
this District for a term of ‘not fane-eans' th 
nor more than twelve months, and by a fine of 
not less than five hundred dollars nor more than 
one thousand do! 


‘of said District at ‘the 
which may be held after 
ith the ions of the: 


Secretary of the Distriet of , re 
f the sabmission to the people of the Distriet | , 
or 


and examine the same, and add to- 
doing so, shall certify the result to the Governor, 
and file @ copy of such certificates among the 
records of his office. 2 
Sixth. If it shall appear from said returns, as 
certified to by the Secretary, that a majority of 
the votes cast for members of the Legislative 
Assembly shall have been cast in favor of said 
law, and of the issuing of said improvement 
bonds, the Governor shall proclaim the same in 
the ts of the District in which the law may 
be published, and immediately thereafter bonds 
may be issued as directed in the fifth section of 
this act. 
Seventh. If a majority of the votes shall be 
cast against this act, and against the — of 
the bonds, the Governor shall proclaim the fact 
in said newspapers, and no shall be issued 
or debt be contracted under this-act. ~ 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That with 
the publication of this act, for the period of 
three months, in the newspapers aforesaid, there 
shall be a notice, over the signatures of the 
Governor and Secretary of the District, that it 
will be submitted to the people at the first gen- 
eral election after its passage, for their approval 
or disapproval, in connection with the question 
of issuing of four millions of bonds for special 
improvements and repairs as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and a copy of such notice shall be filed 
and recorded in the office of the Secretary of 
the District. 
Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That in 
consideration of the emergency therefor created 
by the necessity for improvements in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and arising from the fact that 
the next general election therein may be held 
on the twenty second day of November, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-one, and from other 
considerations arising out of the nature and ob- 
ject of this act, it is hereby directed and pro- 
vided that in all and every necessary and pos- 
sible respect it shall take effect and be a law of 
said District from and after its passage. 
CHARLES L. HULSE, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
WILLIAM STICKNEY, 
President of the Council. 
Approved August 19, 1871. 
au24-3m H. D. COOKE, Governor. 
OTICE BY THE GOVERNOR AND SEC- 
retary of the District of Columbia of the 
submission to the people of said District, for 
their approval or disapproval of an act of the 
Legislative Assembly of said District. approved 
August 19th, 1871, entitled ‘‘An act levying a 
tax for the paymént of the interest as it shall 
annually accrue on four million dollars of bonds, 
authorized to be issued by the District of Colum- 
bia, by an act entitled ‘An act authorizing the 
District of Columbia to create a debt for special 
improvements and repairs in said District by the 
issuing of four millions of bonds and levying a 
tax for the payment of the interest as it shall 
annually accrue thereon, and submitting the act, 
with the question of the issuing of four million 
of improvement bonds, to a vote of the people 
at a general election in said District.’ ’’ 








Execcetive Orrtce, 
District or Cotemsis, 
August 21st, 1871. 

Notice is hereby given that at the next gen- 
eral election in the District of Columbia, which 
will be held on the fourth Wednesday of Novem- 
ber, 1871, (being the twenty-second day of that 
month.) the act of the Legislative Assembly of 
the District aforesaid approved August. 19th, 
1871, entitled ‘An act levying a tax for the pay- 
ment of the interest as it shall annually accrue 
on four million dollars of bonds authorized to 
be issued by the District of Columbia, by 
an act entitled ‘An act authorizing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to create a debt for special 
improvements and repairs in said District 
by the issuing of four millions of bonds, and 
levying a tax for the payment of the interest 
as it shall annually accrue thereon, and submit- 
ting the act with the question of the issuing of 
four millions of improvement bonds, to a vote 
of the people at a general election in the said 
District,’ ’’ will be submitted to the people of 
said District for their approval or disapproval 
with the said ae; entitled **An act authorizing the 
District of Columbia to create a debt for special 
improvements and repairs in said District by the 
issuing of four million of bonds, and levying a 
tax for the payment of the interest as it shall 
annually accrue thereon, and submitting the act, 
with the question of the issuing of four millions 
of improvement bonds, to a vote of the people 
at a general clection in said District,’’ 
Said election will be the first general election 
after the passage of said act entitled “‘An act 
le ing a tax tor the payment of the interest as 
it shall annually accrue on four million dollars 
of bonds, authorized to be issued by the District 
of Columbia by an act entitled ‘ An act author- 
izing the District of Columbia to create a debt 
for special improvements and repairs in said 
District by the issuing of four million of bonds, 
and levying a tax for the payment of the inter- 
est as it shall annually accrue thereon, and sub- 
mitting the act, with the question of the issuing 
of four millions of improvement bonds, to a vote 
of the ‘people at a general election in said Dis- 
And said election, as respects the said 
will be held as in the said act woosiien, Sai 
act is hereto subjoined and publication thereof 
is herewith made, 

H, D.. C@OKE 


Governor of the District of Columbia, 
EDWIN L. STANTON, 

Secretary of the District of Columbia. 
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place.’’ . 


returns or statement of votes.as 2 a4 : 
from cnah. carting district, a 


the people at a general election in the said. 
‘those against this act shall be in the 
sad bllecine ate g 


~~ > AGAINST ; 
the act for levying tax for the period of 
years for the payment of the intorest as 


create a debt for special improvements and. re- 
i in said District, by the isauing of four mil- 
ion of bonds and Jevying a tax for the payment 
of the interest as it shall annually accrue thereon, 
and submttting the act, with the question of the 
issuing or es of pny bonds, 
toa vote e people at a general election in 
ouid Districe? 
Third. That the tickets for and against this 
act shall be deposited in the ballot-boxes which 
the Governor is required to provide for the de- 
posit of the ballots which may be cast for the 
act entitled *‘ An act authorizing the District of 
Columbia to create a debt for special improve- 
ments and repairs in said District by the issuing 
of four millons of bonds and levying ‘a tax for 
the payment of the interest as it shall annually 
accrue thereon, and submitting the act, with the 
question of the issuing of the four millions of 
improvement bonds, to a vote of the le ata 
general election in said a and in rela- 
tion to the question of the issuing of four mil- 
lions of improvement bonds, and the election 
in reference to this act shall be conducted in all 
respects, as regards the persons entitled to vote 
and otherwise, in ae¢ordance with the laws and 
regulations which may be applicable to the 
holding of general elections in said District. 

Fourth. Upon closing the polls, the ballots 
for and against this law shall be counted by the 
election officers, and a tally list thereof be made 
out, and upon the completing of the counting 
of said ballots and duplicate returns of the votes 
cast in each election district for this act, to- 
gether with statements of the aggregate num- 
ber of votes cast thereat for members of the 
Legislative Assembly, shall within forty-eight 
hours be made out and signed by the officers of 
the several election precincts or districts, which 
returns shall designate the number of votes cast 
for this loan, one of which returns shall be 
placed in the election-box of each election dis- 
triet with the other papers of said election, and 
the others shall be placed in a sealed envelope 
and be directed to the Secretary of the District 
and be placed in his hands by one or more of 
said election officers. 

Fifth. On receiving the said envelopes con- 
taining the returns as aforesaid, the Secretary 
shall examine the same, and add togeier the 

regate votes as cast in each district; and 
after doing so shall certify the result to the 
Goveynor and file a copy of sueh certificate 
among the records of his oilice. "i 

Sixth. If it shall appear from said returns as 
certified to by the Secretary that a majority of 
votes cast for members of said Legislative As- 
sembly shall have been cast in favor of this law, 
it shall be in fall force and effect, and the Gov- 
ernor shall proclaim the same in the papers of 
the Districtin which this law may be published. 
If a majority of votes shall be cast against this 
act itshall be void and of no effect. 

Seo. 2, And be it further enacted, That with 
the publication of this act in the newspapers as 
aforesaid for the period of three months, there 
shall bea notice over the signature of the Gov- 
ernor and of the Secretary of the District. that 
it will be submitted to the people at the first 
general election after its passage for their. ap- 
proval or disapproval, and a copy of such notice 
shall be filed and recorded in the office of the 
Secretary of the District. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
whereas an emerge:.cy exists for the immediate 
taking effect of this act in the event of its ap- 
proval by the people, it shall be in force from 
and after the proclamation thereof by the Gov- 


ernor. 
CHARLES L. HULSE, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
WILLIAM SLICKNEY, 
President of the Council, 
Approved August 19, 1871. 
au24-3m H. D. COOKE, Governor. 
OTICE AND PROCLAMATION BY THE 
Governor publishing an act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize a subscription to the stock of 
the Piedmont and Potomac Railroad Company 
upon certain conditions,’’ and submitting the 
same to the people of said District, and pre- 
ascribing the form in which it shall be voted 
upon, 
Execotive Orricr, 
District or Cotumara, 
; August 21, 1871, 
NOTICE is hereb bey and proclamation 
made that the act of e Legislative Avsembly 
of the District of Columbia, approved August 
19h, 1871, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize a sub- 
scription to the stoek of the Piedmont and Po- 
tomac Railroad Company upon certain condi- 
tions,’’ will’ be submitted to the people of said 
District at the next general election therein, 
which will be held on the fourth Wednesday of 
November, 1871, (being the twenty-second day 
of that month,) and the voting for and 
inst the act shall be by printed tickets; and 
the tickets for said act shall contain the words— 
FOR 
‘‘An act to. authorize a subscription to the 
pany pon cerain ‘conditions, approved 
upon ¢ n conditions v 
Angust 19th, 1871, and tickets against said act 
shall contain the words— 
: AGAINST 
‘An act to authorize a. mppeteigiinn te the 


ttain conditions,” ved 
land thet welll elgetion will be 





twenty-one, k 
ity-one,) and » a 
prociamati the same to 4 
and prescribe the form in which it 1 be 
voted upon. 

CHARLES L. HULSE, 
Speaker of the House of Del 

WILLIAM STICKNEY, 

nl ao eer of the Council. 
v u 19, * 
aut tm oo. D, COOKE, Governor. 


THE FREEDMAN'S 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 
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J WVational Savings Bank. 


“SSTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All-deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 

* 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the benefit of the 

men, knows no distinction of race or color, 
offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don’t smoke—don’t drink—don’t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you gave into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


The Washington Branch Office, No. 509 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 


Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 7 to 8} o’ clock. je22-ly 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., 


Wasutneron, D. C., June 21, 1871. 


—_——= 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS. 


By authority of the Board of Trustees Rules 
V and XIV of the “ Rules and Regulations”’ 
of the Freedman’s Savings and Trast Company, 
poses in its deposit-books, are amended as 
ollows : 


Rules for the Payment of Interest. 
In place of Rule V read: 


From the first day of July, 1871, the Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Company will pay in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
until further notice, on alt sums of five dollars 
and upwards received by it on deposit, under 
the following conditions and exceptions : 

Interest, at the above-named rate, will begin 
to accrue at the beginning of each month on all 
sums of five dollars and upwards then on deposit. 
Tt will be caleulmted twice a year, viz; on the 
first day of July and the first day of January in 
each year, and will be paid in cash to or entered 
to the credit of the depositer as a deposit, as he 
or she may prefer, within twenty days after 
those dates. 

_No interest will be allowed or paid on any sum 
withdrawn before the first days of July or Janu- 
ary in each year for the period which may have 
—— since the date of the last dividend. 

n deposits of five thousand dollars and up- 
wards only five per cent. per annam will be 
allowed. 

Rule XIV shall read thuss 


og in sums of not less than fifty dollars 
may be received, to be subject to check at sight, 
which shall draw interest from date of deposit at 
the rate of four per cent, per annum, on condi- 
tion that the sums so deposited shall.remain on 
deposit not less than thirt 
nt deposits made under this rule will not 
a in the higher rate of interest of 
Rule V. je29-tf 


| 5 heeabas STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard-and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers ofthe 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 
On and afier MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
gobo Tan uaen oes to 
; wi oO 

ery Y, WEDNESDAY, and 





engraring 


impressions eell for three dol 


no 
7 is ty established. - 
e wi Lippincott’s Magazine on. 
and the New Narrowat Era one year to Sisrens 
sending us five dollars. 





Subscription Price of the Wew 
Wational Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


2 copy one year @2 so 
1 copy three th . 65 


& copies one year... 10 00 
%S copies six months. 


11 copies one year 20 00 
10 copies six th «ee 10 00 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, send $1.26 for six months. If it a 
little personal sacrifice the invegtment will pay, 

Nimenie in Post Orders, Regis- 


or ta. 
All tere are obli to 
Lanpeye a iged register letters whenever 
the fee for registering ts fifteen cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box 31, Washington, D.C. 


























Agents for the New National Era. 


row + 0. BUTLER, 1140 16th street, N. W., Wash- 
ngton, D. O. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L Washi > 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh pg Rear aon 
Diatrict of Colambia, 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessce. 

R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

GEORG T, JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgom Ma, 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., Salem, 88, 

L. Tl. McCABR, in the State of Texas, 
Phe aad BELCHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Preveane, 

ugu 

RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 

J. H. TAYLOR, Collector's Office, Custom House, Rich- 
mond, a 

JOUN N.CONNA, flartford, Connecticut, 

W. V. TURN etumpka, Alabama. 

F. Il. THREET, Alabama. 

HENRY ‘L. WILLIAMS, Freedman’s Sayings Bank, 91 
Washington street, co oo ec 

ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Brockfert, N. Y. 

A. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russell street, Boston, Masa. 

NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 

Rey. 8. 8. WALES, Binchampton, N. Y. 

JOHN J. MOORE, Lincolton, North Carolina. 
: LES N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 


h, N.C. 
SAMUEL ADGER, and 823 South st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. I. BROOK, New ford, Mass. 

=e BK, ADAMS, Box 60, Centreville, Queen Anu: 





GEORGE L, MABSON, 





Seventh stent, opposite the Post Office, is open } Mltorney & Counsellor at T,aw, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of ‘ine State of 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C, —_je29-1y 





CHARLEs N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
- Office of Hon. A, G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the Unite« States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Pv,blic 


AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territo7-ies, 


Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA. 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS, 


%% Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral, 


ap!3-ly 
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